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“YoU HATH HE QUICKENED.” 
BY E. Cc. HALL. 


In grass grottos, cool and shaded 
Where the sunbeams sometimes look, 
Sit the violets blue and happy 
In the music of the brook. 


Where garden mold is brown ard loosened 
Scattered o'er like lumps of gold, 

Are the daffodils and crocus 
Th’ sun is bright, the air is cold. 


Where spring beauties thickly clustering 
Crowd the groves like beds of snow, 
Anemones, and in the distance 
See the rosebuds’ melting glow. 


Here the tulips, bluebells, pansies, 
Lilies, lilac’s purple epray; 

Pinks, azalias, and magnolias 
Glorify and ecent the way. 


Peonties and snowballs rolling, 
Tuberose on the air will swell. 

Dandelions to throng the emerald 
Their yellow eyes summer foretell. 


Sweet the apple orchard’s marvel, 
In heavenly scene of snow to stand; 
May scene, winter scene are blended— 
Only of a spirit land. 


Showers of snow leaves falling ever, 
Butterfly and honey bee; 
May and winter one forever: 
Oh, what life on height and lea! 
Ye're quickened when the light ye see. 








TWO WAYS Of WORKING FOR TEM- 
PERANCK. 


— 


It happened to me to make, the other 
evening, a brief speech at a temperance meet- 
ing; and although it seemed to me that 
what I said was plain and commonplace 
enough, it has already led to some criticism, 
and may therefore be worth some farther 
attention. Perhaps its value, if any, grew 
out of the fact that it said frankly what a 
good many think without saying; and it 
may, therefore, be well to return to the sub- 
ject. 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
of this questioa, in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, this winter, as well asin the news- 
papers, and the whole impression left on 
one mind, at least, is very clear. It is that 
the cause of temperance is suffering for the 
want, not of depth or intensity—for it has 
plenty of both—but of width. It seems to 
me that many of its advocates are revolving 
in a narrower and narrower circle, all the 
time, and are throwing away a great deal of 
valuable codperation by their attacks on 
those who donot precisely agree with them. 

It seems time to recognize that there are 
two methods of influencing society towards 
temperance; the one being what is called 
**moderation” in the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and the other being ‘‘total abstinence.” 
Of these two the latter seems to me the best 
—at least as to wine and spirits, waiving 
just now the more difficult question of the 
lighter drinks. But because this method 
seems the safest and best, it would be very 
absurd to assume that it is the only method, 
and to use hard names against those who 
prefer the method of moderation. Many 
who are better than I believe in that meth- 
od, and practise it. It is impossible to say 
that it is ineffectual, for there is undoubted- 
ly a marked diminution in the drinking 
habits of society, since the time of our 
grandfathers, and even our fathers, while 
the proportion of total abstainers hardly in- 
creases, It is easy to exaggerate in these 
matters. We sometimes see Harvard Col- 





lege described as a sink of iniquity; but I 


have now lived eighteen months within 
sight of its walls, passing through the col- 
lege-yard and among the buildings at all 
hours of the day and evening; and during 
all that time it has never fallen to my lot to 
see a Harvard student intoxicated. No 
doubt by special investigation I could make 
that discovery; but I am well satisfied that 
the fact forces itself less upon one’s atten- 
tion now, when there are eight hundred un- 
dergraduates, than it did when I was in col- 
lege, and there were but two hundred. This 
is due not so much to the total abstinence 
movement as to a general increase of pro- 
priety and self-control in these matters; a 
feeling that it is a disgrace to a man and a 
gentleman to be intoxicated. This feeling 
is stronger, I am sorry to say, at Oxford and 
Cambridgein England than at Harvard, but 
it has made much progress here. 

Why then is not this gradual progress suf- 
ficient? For two reasons; first that if, as I 
think, we are habitually better without al- 
coholic stimulants, it is better to go without 
them all the time. We have gradually found 
out that men who have much to endure— 
soldiers on the march, sailors at sea, lum- 
bermen in the woods, athletes in training— 
are better off without these aids, at least in 
this climate and under our mode of life. 
If this is so, I believe that the average citi- 
zen is better off without them, leaving aside 
the question of their special use as medi- 
cines. In my own case, there are particu- 
jar reasons for this conviction, inasmuch as 
my life was probably saved, during the war, 
by the fact of never having used these stim- 
ulants; this being the reason, in the judg- 
ment of the surgeons, why there was no 
internal inflammation after a wound from 
which that result was to be feared. This 
experience naturally has some weight, for 
one wno has gone through it. We should 
speak well of the bridge that has carried us 


over. 
Then there is another reason for habitual 


abstinence from wine and spirits. ‘‘We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” While we are waiting for 
the gradual development of moderation in 
society, a great many persons are causing 
misery to themselves and all around them 
because they cannot be moderate, and the 
only safety for them is to keep out of the 
way of temptation. If any of us knew of 
one such person, and knew that he was try- 
ing to reform, but that a single glass of 
wine or even the sight of wine was too much 
for him, would not that be a reason for not 
setting him the example of drinking it when 
he was in our company? And inasmuch as 
we never can tell who is in this perilous po 
sition, there is at least a safety in foregoing 
it altogether. I have personally known a 
man who had with the greatest difficulty re- 
formed himself, for a time; and who fell 
back to the depths again simply from seeing 
his pastor drink one glass of wine at a wed- 
ding. I knewayoung man who was trying 
to reform and who told me that the one great 
practical obstacle in his way was the im- 
possibility—as he thought—of saying ‘“‘No” 
to a lady when she asked him to take a 
glass of wine with her. Such facts turn 
the scale, in my mind, in favor of total ab- 
stinence from wine and spirits, were it only 
for the sake of others, at least in this cli- 
mate, where it is, for some reasons, far more 
difficult to pursue the golden mean. 

At any rate, this is the way I look at it. 
People better and wiser than I look at it 
differently, and the platform of action 
should be, in my judgment, wide enough to 
include them all. In some of the most im- 
portant forms of temperance enterprise— 
for instance, the establishment of ‘‘Holly- 
Tree Inns,” and other places of innocent re- 
sort for those who need it—we shall often 
find a large part of the work done by those 
who are not personally ‘‘total abstainers.” 

T. W. B. 


+ 
—_——o > 


VARYING CRITICS. 





The memory of a delightful hour spent in 
the home of a valued neighbor, is so warm 
in my heart, that I should like to share the 
pleasure with the readers of the JouRNAL; 
and I hasten to tell the story during the 
temporary absence of our editor-in chief, 
lest her modesty should consign the result 
of my efforts to the waste basket. Imagine 
us then, upon a mild, star-lit evening, as- 
cending the hill and standing at the door of 
asightly house; we have time before we en- 
ter to observe the beaytiful scene before us; 
the twinkling lights of many villages, the 
dark waters of the bay, and afar off, the 
ever-interesting revolving light. Then fol- 
lows a hospitable welcome, and we settle 
ourselves within the encircling arms of the 
most comfortable of easy-chairs, Is it not 
a lovely room? the weather is too warm for 
the bright fire which usually blazes upon 
the hearth, but the light and cheerful car- 





pet, the walls lined with books, the large, 
softly-shaded lamp, the many plants whose 
vigorous growth and abundant bloom speak 
of constant loving care, all these form such 
a perfect picture of home beauty and com- 
fort, that I should like te transport hither 
those critics whose dictums upon Woman’s 
sphere are so familiar to us; for this is the 
home of H. B, Blackwell and Lucy Stone. 
Upon the table stands a large dish filled 
with the beautiful fragrant blossoms of the 
trailing arbutus; the abundance and fresh- 
ness of the flowers do not suggest the poor 
little bunches to be obtained in the city, 
and the grey-haired husband says, ‘‘I know 
that my wife likes wild flowers, and I 
brought these down from the country for 
our silver wedding.” The gentlemen soon 
enter upon a business conversation, for the 
guest has a very high opinion of his host’s 
judgment and ability, indeed, he owes his 
conversion to Woman Saffrage to this ac- 
quaintance, reasoning that if as good a busi- 
ness man as Mr. Blackwell is so much inter- 
ested in tlfat cause, there must be some- 
thing in it. We ladies draw our chairs 
nearer together, and my first inquiry is for 
Mrs, Stone’s health; much to my surprise I 
learn that instead of a slight indisposition, 
to be cured by a few wéeks’ rest, she has 
had a severe sickness. ‘‘Yes,” she says 
simply, ‘‘for two days the doctors thought 
I must die, and I thought so too.’’ How 
these words strike to our hearts! Lucy 
Stone dead! what could we do without her! 
Can we not, while she remains with us, 
do more to lighten her heavy cares? can we 
not more effectually hold up her hands? 

She goes on to speak with emotion of 
her young daughter’s tender and watchful 
care of her during her convalescence, and 
pronounces herself well, but with not quite 
her old strength. She asks me to guess 
how her little family spent the twenty-fifth 
anniversury of her marriage, but does not 
make me puzzle my brain long for some 
unique method of keeping the festival, 
knowing that I could not possibly think of 
the right one. It seems that at the time of 
her marriage, Mrs. Wells of Fowler and 
Well’s Phrenological Journal from her ex- 
changes collected newspapers having more 
or less extended noticés of that event, 
and gave them to her; shé had always been 
too busy to look at them and they had re- 
mained unopened uutil after twenty-five 
years, husband, wife and child read them 
together. She showed them to me, and it 
was with no little interest that I took the 
papers, yellow with age, and read the words 
printed so long ago. I first examined the 
protest published by the couple at the time 
of their marriage; doubtless some of your 
readers have seen it as it has been published 
in the JouRNAL; its tone is calm and digni- 
fied; part of the injustice which it charges 
upon the laws and customs respecting mar- 
riage has been removed, some, alas! still 
remains. A few papers made sober and ap- 
preciative remarks upon the marriage and 
the protest; but snost of them treated both 
with levity and attempts at wit. Little did 
the writers think that their shafts would 
not reach those against whom they were 
directed, until the changes and the progress 
of so many years should turn their senseless 
ridicule upon their own heads; the many 
pertinent remarks upon rocking the cradle, 
washing the dishes, etc. I read for the 
most part with scornful patience, and if my 
heart sometimes burned with indignation, 
I thought of another and different verdict, 
by other and different critics, which I will 
tell you. 

Several years ago my little children ran 
in one day from their play, eager to tell me 
an adventure: “Mamma,” they tried, ‘‘we 
were playing on the lawn, and a stranger 
lady went by, she stopped to look at us, 
and, oh, mamma! she had such a sweet 
smile.” In afew days they were again in 
a state of eager delight: ‘Mamma, we saw 
our lady with the sweet smile again, she 
stopped to speak to us, she asked us if we 
were having a good play.”’ Several times 
the same joyful report was brought to me, 
and I became quite interested to know whbd 
the unknown lady was, to whom those in- 
nocent little ones had given such a beautiful 
title; one day I stood at. my window with 
the children around me, when they ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There she is, there is our lady 
with the sweet smile.” I looked and knew 
the face, it was Lucy Stone. F. E. B, 





WUMAN’S WORK AND WORTH IN THE 
NORTH WEST. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—Having just return- 
ed from a month’s sojourn in Portland, Or- 
egon, the chief commercial city of the 
great Northwest, and the home of that 
gifted and untiring worker in the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement, Mrs: A. 8. 
Duniway, I have thought a few words 








thereof might not prove uninteresting to 
your readers. iv 

Portland is situated one hundred and six 
miles inland from Astoria, on the Willa- 
mette river, twelve miles from its inter- 
section with the Columbia river, and six 
hundred and eighty-three (by sea) distant 
from San Francisco. It isa city of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and is ap- 
proachable at al! seasons by ocean steamers 
and vessels of ordinary draft. A trip up 
the mighty Columbia—the grandest river of 
the Pacific slope—is an event to be remem- 
bered by all who appreciate the beautiful 
and grand in nature. 

After many years of arduous labor, both 
in the lecture field and through her paper, 
the New Northwest, Mrs. Duniway has lived 
to see the women of Uregon admitted to 
the elective franchise in all matters relating 
to public schools. This is a grand step 
gained, and will doubtless speedily lead to 
the removal of all sex disabilities to com- 
plete citizenship. She has striven against 
prejudice, nowhere more crystallized and 
crusted over with intolerant bigotry and 
conservatism than in Oregon, until she has 
commanded a respectful hearing. With 
truth on her side and armed with a most 
trenchant, and if needs be, caustic pen, 
woe betide the unlucky scribbler who seeks 
to belittle her or her cause. And yet in 
honorable controversy she is a graceful and 
chivalric opponent. She is ably supported 
in her good work by her husband, also by 
their two eldest sons, who attend* to the 
mechanical and business management of 
the paper, and who are developing journal- 
istic ability of a high order, 

Mrs. Duniway belongs to a family of 
literary athletes. Her brother, Mr. Scott, 
editor of the Oregonian, the leading daily 
of the Northwest, is a recognized leader in 
his profession. Her sister, Mrs. Coburn, 
editor of the Portland Daily Bee, is also a 
writer of excellent ability. We had the 
pleasure of meeting with these and other 
literary, religious, and professional notables 
of Portland, at a grand literary and press 
reunion given by Mrs. Duniway on the eve 
of our departure from Portland. Her large 
and elegant parlors were thronged with 
representatives of the various literary clas- 
ses; and the occasion was one of rare 
pleasure and profit. 

Portland contains a number of able wom- 


,en—champions of their cause—who would 


grace any political position in life for which 
men are supposed to be fitted. Among 
these we are pleased to mention Mrs. Sarah 
A Damon, a lady of wealth and culture, 
and beneath all a good solid stratum of 
hard sense. She is a host in the grand army 
of political progress. Also Mrs. Dr Thomp- 
son, a Vigorous thinker and speaker, who 
ought to be kept continually in the field. 

On the whole, the cause in the Northwest 
is in most capable hands, and Oregon and 
Washington Territory will not be far be- 
hind in swinging into line with their sister 
States of the East, in the grand march 
toward equality before the law. 

Yours for the war, J. J. 0. 
San Jose, Cal., April 28th, 1880. 


+> 
o> 


PROTECTION OF THE INSANE. 


To those interested in the formation of a Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of the 
Insane. 

The Committee of the Cooper Union Meet- 
ing, in behalf of the Insane, take pleasure 
in reporting that General Brinkerhoff, of 
Ohio (President of the Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction), has invited those who 
are interested in the formation of a ‘‘Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of the 
Insane,” to meet with the Conference at 
their next Annual Convention at Cleveland, 
June 29, 1880, stating that a place will be 
reserved in the programme for any papers 
that may be presented. 

It is therefore requested that all those who 
are interested will, if possible, attend this 
meeting, and take partin the proceedings 
for the organization of a section, or branch 
of the Conference of Charities, that shall 
be especially devoted to the discussion of 
the practical problems relating to Insanity. 

At this meeting, it is expected that one of 
the members of the Committee, will briefly 
explain the objects of the proposed Asso- 
ciation, and that several of those, who have 
accepted the invitation to codperate in the 
work, will prepare papers on topics to which 
they have devoted special attention. Dr. 
John C. Shaw, Medical Superintendent of 
the Flatbush Asylum, will read a. paper, giv- 
ing the results of his own experience with 
non-restraint in the treatment of the Insane. 

Respectfully, A. A. CHEVAILLIER, 

Sec. of the National Commitize. May 1, 1880, 
10 Marble street, Boston. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rosa Bornevr has made a magnificent 
study of the famous lion ‘“‘Hero” and his 
mate in the Marseilles Zodlogical Gardens. 

Mrs. A. C. Bowser won the prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best poem on the 
Centennial of Nashville. 

Miss ALcorrt entertained at Concord last 
week all the women-students of Boston 
University, and several of the professors. 

Martie J. Evans is employed as a sten- 
ographic reporter at court, in Richmond, 
Ind., and also by the law firm of Foulke & 
Rupe. 

Mrs, A. A. Feitows, of Cambridgeport, 
was retlected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the “Boston Association of 
Universalists,” at its annual meeting, held 
at No. Weymouth, May 5th and 6th. 

Miss Bore, of Finland, gave an interest- 
ing lecture on her native land, on Tuesday 
last, at Chauncy Hall. Its value and inter- 
est were increased by the striking pictorial 
illustrations of scenery. 

Mrs. Fraser, the venerable mother of 
the bishop of Manchester, to whom he has 
recorded himself as owing most of what he 
is, intellectually and morally, has just died 
of paralysis. She was nearly ninety. 

STEPHANIE, the bride of the good and 
clever Austrian Crown Prince, is shortly to 
have a foretaste of her future honors. A 
Vienna Musical Society is going to Brussels 
by special train simply to serenade her 
pretty young ladyship. 

Miss GARDNER’s “‘At the Waterside” now 
in the Great Art Exhibition of Paris is, 
says the New York Tribune correspondent, 
admirable, and has been lithographed for 
the pictorial catalogue, in which is also 
Dubois’s cleverly painted ‘‘Venetian Scene.” 


Miss ANNA Gorpon, so long the faithful 
secretary of Frances E. Willard, has been 
called to her home at Auburndale, Mass., 
by the return of her sister, Mrs. Gulick, 
who is a missionary to Spain. Mrs. A. J. 
Hanchett, of Chicago, a life-long friend, 
will accompany Miss Willard on her West- 
ern trip. 

Miss Kate Fiexp describes George Eliot 
—in an interview in The Gazette;-of Balti- 
more—as having an interesting face. ‘Her 
disposition is very lovable, and she is much 
liked. . She is the most retiring and bashful 
woman leversaw. She is generally ab- 
stracted; always thinking, and her voice is 
no louder than a whisper.” 

Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY Rircure is the 
mother of a baby son. About the little 
fellow, says the-New York Tribune, will 
centre good wishes from the world over; 
for in whatever region English literature is 
read there will be kindly thoughts forthe . 
grandson the great and beloved Thackeray 
would have so rejoiced in, could he have 
lived to see him. . 


Miss Lity Lyttz MaAcatzestsr, grand- 
daughter of Mr. Charles Macalester, of 
Philadelphia, has just been married at 
Rome to Signor Foichi Vici, a member of 
a distinguished old Italian family. The 
young lady is a recent convert to the Cath 
olic Church. Princess Massimo, the half- 
sister of the Comte de Chambord, having 
been her godmother. 

Mrs. H. R. SHatrvck’s dramatization of 
“Our Mutual Friend” was givenin St. Paul, 
Minn., April 22d, before the Unity Club of 
that city. The Pioneer Press of april 26th 
says: ‘‘The story is well told in the play, 
and the adaptor has perceived all of the 
most effective and most interesting situa- 
tions. The performance was certainly one 
of the best and most satisfactory ever given 
by amateurs in St, Paul.” 

Miss Scort, who recently took so high a 
position at the Cambridge Examinations, is 
employed there now as a mathematical 
lecturer, taking the subject of Analytical 
Conics. Four sets of college lectures are 
open this term to women who reccive spe- 
cial permission to attend, viz: Mr. Brown- 
ing’s on Ancient Law, Mr. Prothero’s on 
Greek History (403 to 323 B. C.), Mr. Ham- 
mond’s on European History and the Histo- 
ry of Treaties (1763-1815), and Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s on Metaphysics. 

Mrs. Dinan MuLock Craik has been in 
Rome with her husband, who is the editor 
of Macmillan’s Magazine. She found time 
in the midst of her sight-seeing to throw a 
copper coin and a glass goblet into the 
broad lake-like basin of the fountain of 
Trevi, which is said to be an augury of 
return to Rome. She is a middle-aged, tall 
woman, plainly dressed, and without pre- 
tensions. But you cannot see her without 
remarking her as a person of distinguished 
individuality even before hearing who she is. 
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POETRY. 
BYE AND BYE. 


Bye and bye sad hearts shall rest,’ — 
Bye and bye sad eyes shall weep 








Bye ar.d bye sad hearts shall know 
ning Srepele ten peer “oyna 


Bye and bye sad eyes shall grow 
Radiant, o'er celestial themes, 

Bye and bye the sou! shall know 
All—of which it dreams. 


Oregon, Ill. at 
, THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


She is a fearless maid, 
In storm she oped her eyes, 
The farmer's girl is not afraid 
Of aught in earth or skies. 





There is no neighbor passing by, 
The place is still and lone. 
She sings through all the day, 
A tune with measure slow, 
Itis no merry roundelay, 
That rocketh to and fro; 
It is a Psalm she sings, 
From ber old grandsire’s book, 
The sciemn, pious past it brings 
To mind, that we may look 
And sanctify the soul, 
With tuneful Watts serene, 
And see his peaceful waters roll, 
And land of living green. 
She milks the cow before 
The day is yet begun, 
And hangs the apple at the door, 
Festooning in the sun; 
The white and noiseless sap, 
That flows at early spring 
Down from the maple forest’s lap, 
She busily doth bring, 
And stirs it in the heat 
And foam, until it grows 
To be a golden nectar sweet, 
Fit for the gods’ repose, 
The gentle-folk below, 
Within the village near, 
Do hear it bubble, up they go, 
And ask to taste her cheer; 
She trips it round to wait, 
With cheerful willing eye, 
Yet looks them in their faces straight, 
In calm equality. 
She goes with Sunday face 
Unto the meeting-house 
(For so our fathers named the place 
Wherein they paid their vows), 
And hears the power of God, 
The sinfulness of sin, 
If more it be the avenging rod 
Thon peace of Christ they hymn, 
Yet ah, how strong and deep 
The Puritan belief, 
Though in her sun of youth t’will sleep, 
It blossoms out in grief! 
Behold her far from there, 
Mated toruin dread, 
Beset with pallid sickness, care, 
And shame of him she wed. 
She calms his frenzy wild, 
She nerves her heart to bear, 
She feeds her weeping, starving child, 
And lifts her soul :n prayer. 
Her lofty mind defies 
The crushing power of fate; 
At last, behold her children rise, 
And call her blessed, great! 


I. F. 
LOIS LAURIE. 


Dr. Walcott had purchased the little 
Gothic cottage on Pearl street, and the 
attendant facts clearly justified the village 
gossips in feeling aggrieved. It was such 
an unlooked-for circumstance! His five 
years of boarding house life had been ex- 
emplary, no weekly pink-tinted note found 
its way to him through the office, no peri- 
odical attraction drew him away, no Cher- 
ryvale face dazzled his beautiful eyes. The 
delicate courtesies which he used toward 
all women showed clearly that he reverenc- 
ed the power in the form, but no one form 
in special; his books and his profession 
alone bound him with the hundred cords of 
love. Then, like a thunder storm in a clear 
summer day, it burst upon them; the 
house was his, and furnished with the 
miraculous speed of the six days’ creation, 
and before they could turn from the estab- 
lished past to realize the crowning wonder, 
he brought to it a tall, graceful lady, so 
closely veiled no one could tell if she were 
eighteen or forty-eight. No marvel that the 
one hundred feminine pryers from behind 
curtains, and the two hundred masculine 
pryers from street corners, felt that they 
were treacherously defrauded of their nat- 
ural rights! 

Mr. Lewis, passing when the twilight was 
deepening into blackness, had caught a 
glimpse of a rare picture. The heavy cur- 
tains were still looped back and the dying 
embers in the grate flickered out like a for- 
gotten smile on a dying face, which proves 
the living heart beneath. A glory that you 
might call transfiguration, though it was 
only illumination, lit up the profiles of two 
in the deep window, a woman leaning 
slightly forward, the young man on a foot- 
stool with his arms thrown carelessly across 
her lap, looking upward as he fondled the 
small fingers. Then the flicker faded away 
a8 quietly as the smile on the dying face 
sinks back into the eternal depths, and 
while the man who saw it is telling of the 
Picture to the indefatigable village guessers, 
‘I will tell you the inner meaning of that 











beauty that is too deep to be once : 

Mrs. French lay at the point of death in 
a New Hampshire city, and her sistér, who 
had considered her as dead since she dis- 
graced the family by marrying a dreamer 
instead of a-doer, stood beside lier for the 
first time in eight years.~~.They~ spoke of 
the boy of five, the sister vould adopt him 
into the family name and educate him to 


the family dignity and worth; ‘‘but he~ 


must have no knowledge of the past, he 
must never know he was not wholly a 
Walcott, he must pass for the son of our 
brother, and we will do well by him.” 

The mother lay there dying and looked 
out toward the future, praying for pro- 
phetic power—if she knew surely that she 
was dying it would be rest and home to her 
to feel that he was provided for, even if 
she must be forgotten until the eternal 
morning brought them face to. face; but 
she might live, her hands were strong and 
her heart was willing, she was sure she 
could give him all the helps to knowledge 
that even his earnest asking boy-face called 
for; if she gave him away and still lived— 
alone, childless, worse than childless, could 
she bear to think the sacred name of moth- 
er made music on his lips for other ears 
than hers? It was a hard, bitter struggle, 
yet she could not leave him fatherless and 
penniless. The lim‘tless sweet love of a 
mother prevailed, she surely believed she 
was dying, so she kissed him a last good- 
bye, put his hands in her sister's, and asked 
God to take her quickly. 

“If you should live,” her sister had said, 
‘You understand that he is still ours, He 
shall be heir to all my means if he never 
sees you or knows that you are his mother. 
It rests with you whether he shall be a man 
or @ pauper.” . 

And the mother asked for death, and God, 
who knew she asked in very earnest, sent 
her back life—life and loneliness. 

She longed for her boy through ten 
silent years of almost hopeless toil, 
then she went to Boston, thinking she 
might* somewhere catch a far sweet 
glimpse of his face, and gain some speech- 
less comfort. She saw it at intervals till he 
grew up to manhood. He had graduated 
from Harvard, traveled a year, returned to 
take a medical course, when she found and 
purchased of an artist a photograph of 
him, which she kept always by her. The 
face was enthusiastic, brave and hopeful, 
she saw with joy there was «& little of the 
dreamer in him also. Twice she had seen 
him at an Easter service, wher she had 
studied his face and half devoured him 
with her eyes. She thought he must fre- 
quent churches but seldom, and indced he 
had grown into a New England fire-wor- 
shiper. You know the type—irregularly 
they may be seen in a Christian church; a 
mosque, a Parsee temple, the lecture-room 


of Keshub Chunder Sen would do as well,- 


a boat upon a moonlit lake, a tent upon a 
lonely mountain, perhaps a little better. 
They no longer believe the creation was o 
red clay and a breath, but red clay and 
wild fire; so wherever a flame leaps forth 
from cloud or flint or human face they find 
there a shrine and a brother. And Dr. 
Walcott was a fire-worsbiper. 

When he went to Cherryvale she knew 
she could not follow him, the village was 
too small for her to watch him unobserved 
in street or church; she was losing him, it 
seemed cruel; she had known a sublime 
passion that was unreturned because un- 
dreamed of;-she had commenced to gather 


balm to heal the lonely, unloved years, she 


knew he was thoroughly her ideal, she had 
deified him as only a mother can; it was 
like watching from the farther bank of the 
impassable gulf, one safe and happy in 
Heaven, one we loved on earth. Ah, but it 
was heroic! 
apart, with surpassing devotion, with a 
pride no sculptor could feel in his marble, 
with a claim that God and maf must ac- 
knowledge, with such need as the flower 
sepals feel for the petals, to stand apart be- 
cause it might be for his advancement, and 
endure (what nature abhors) a vacuum in 
her soul, and bear it as the wounded bear 
their scars. I class her wounds among 
those that the Koran says shall exhale of 
musk and myrrh on the morning of the 
resurrection. And yet, if the life of a 
working woman had been even harder and 
more relentless she would have gladly ac- 
cepted it for the sake of knowing that he 
also was alive; that knowledge could sweet- 
en anything for her. 

And he—though they silenced his ques- 
tions and told him he was his uncle’s son, 
there dwelt in him a memory of a white, 
calm face, and a presence never quite for- 
gotten or indeed quite recalled. Once in 
his early college days he found in a street 
car the eyes of a plainly dressed lady fas- 
tened upon him; they awakened strange 
emotions that were long in being shaken 


na the first year of his medical studies he 
came across a little book of poems, it bore 
no date nor name, only the simple word 
IF. The poems were weird, wonderful, 
mystic, grand; he read them alone one 
evening in arealecstacy. It was likedraw- 
ing his whole consciousness, actual and po- 
tential, out by the very roots; it charmed, 
terrified him; hints of unspoken, unshapen 
flittings of thought, dreams and aspirations 


, 


for his sake alone to stand- 





everything that lay buried in darkness to 
enrich the blood in his veins, flowed over 
him in @ flooj; clairvoyant flashes made 
lightpings about him, he was astonished, 
mesmerized. It seemed as if the one soul 
in all possible worlds, the one that could 
flow into and round out his. fragment of 
existence spoke here. Everything in him 
waited for the eternal judgment. He chang- 
éd his metaphysics as he closed the book 
and half-believed that when the esse prison- 
ed itself in the ezistere it purposely divided 
inseparable elements and put them in dif- 
ferent bodies, to send them seeking their 
complement through the world as he was 
doing now. His latest analysis could not 
determine whether it was the work of man 
orwoman. There was the strength and prac- 
tical power of man, the unsatisfied aching 
and longing that belong toa lonely woman, 
whoever it was loved the sea and found 
companionship in the mountains, it was 
himself far more than he was; there was a 
sure trust that throug& all the shadows of 
the changeable and manifold the eternal 
light would dawn; the soul of the author 
must be as grand as nature, the stronger for 
storms, the brighter for midnight. He pon- 
dered over the single word IF—did it mean 
that if there were words one voice would 
speak as the ocean might of depths and 
heights and inarticulate life? Did it mean 
that if there were words some eyes that 
had seen what the light sees might speak of 
inner and outer growth and glory and rap- 
ture? Like the old Delphic oracle it might 
mean everything or nothing, and perhaps 
its very charm was that it lay there unfath- 
omed before him. 

One thing was sure, he could not rest 
until he had found this singular creature 
who had moved him so deeply. He in- 
quired everywhere to learn the name of the 
author, no one knew, no book or paper held 


~a clue, yet he searched on, stayed by a sure 


prophecy that sometime it must come to 
him. 

He had been three years at Cherryvale 
when one day, as he came from a long 
drive he found his old chum in his office 
chair. 

“Proof of my unparalleled devotion,” 
said Grey, “I left the best of Hannah’s 
warm muffins and a flourishing business, 
and came especially to acquaint you with a 
wonderful bit of news. I have caught 
sight of the eight sirens. I have had a near 
glimpse of Atropos. To speak more truly 
I have wooed the coy damsel, and won I 
think, for I stood close beside her with my 
hand encircling hers, and jooking in her 
eyes I caught the secret. My dear boy, the 
future of your dreams is yours.” 

Dr. Walcott laughed. ‘‘I hardly ever 
doubted it, I surely should not at present, 
with three broken legs, a smashed rib, two 
crushed fingers gn my hands, not to men- 
tion the mumps, the measles”— 

**O you’re too literal; have you outgrown 
all your sentiment? Your moustache hides 
all those delicate lines that used to come 
about your lips, but I believe they’re still in 
existence. I have seen what you would 
give your life to see, I have seen her with 
her great liquid blue eyes, and her brow 
like floating clouds when the moon is full; 
I have heard her voice, it is a mixture of 
waving pine boughs and cicada’s wings, it 
has atone of waters in wan waste places, 
and summer-noon humming birds, yet it 
awed me like the roll of thunder among 
the hill-tops; I have felt the thrill of her 
fingers, they blessed me like morning sun- 
shine, they calmed me as the long snowfall 
calms the desolate fields, they filled me 
with melancholy and heart yearnings as a 
breath from eternity might do, she is near 
you, the woman of your infinite secret 
sacred hopes.” 

“You have been taking hashish, your 
eyes gleam” — 

“No, it is the elixir of love, I caught a 
little perfume from the cup the gods des- 
tined for you.” 

“You need a course of Dr. Sangrado’s 
favorite treatment.” 

“I don’t doubt you would rejoice to put 
me on the other side of the great medical 
question, but it is a trifle premature. 1am 
thinking 8f her; she is as divine as a Madon- 
na, as human as Canova’s Psyche. I wish 
I could wander around my subject and tan- 
talize you out of your stoical medical quiet, 
but it is not my nature, there’s no poetry in 
me; but when I sat in the cars yesterday 
and saw a woman in front of me unfold a 
newspaper, it was poetry that my eyes fell 
on, and I could have hugged myself and 
cried Eureka! I asked the lady for the pa- 
per; she was a woman of quick instincts, 
and my eyes doubtless showed that it was a 
case of life or death, she gave me the won- 
derful little sheet. I sat looking at it, star- 
ing at it idiotically, till the train stopped at 
Ayer. I awoke with a thrill, a glow, anda 
prophesy, grasped the paper asif it was 
the document I must show to Peter to en- 
sure my entrance to the pearly gates, which 
I hope are no myth, and rushed out.” 

“Direct meto the Public Spirit Office,” 
I cried breathlessly to the first met; (it was 
a Public Spirit you understand that I 
clenched, caressed, hugged’ with delight,) in 
a moment I found myself there; the edito- 
rial scowl was on his face, the editorial pen 
behind, his ear, the editorial chair minus 
half a back, the editorial rush of business 





that was clearly ready to deluge him were 
as nothing to me, I ventured boldly in, I 
intruded, I made my way as the torrents do 
theirs and swept everything before me. 
‘‘Let.me know,” I demanded, “‘the name, 
home, business, condition, everything in 
fact about the author of this poem. Cour- 
teous of course he was, but he clearly held 
me for mad. He knew nothing of the au- 
thor, he copied it from a Lowell paper. 
Only to think of it! knowledge had seemed 
so near, and now the coy, proud, disdain- 
ful, tormenting jade had glided from my 
grasp remorselessly; it is as trying as pain 
paint, as nauseous as asafeetida. I folded 
the paper mournfully and realized that I 
was on the earth.” 

“I can give you the address of my Lowell 
friend, I think he will know the author,” 
the editor said, soothingly, ‘‘He is a man to 
do honor to his profession.” 1 wended my 
way back to the station with measured 
pace, and slow, and sat down to soothe my 
tortured soul with a cup of coffee and a 
perusal of the poem. 

‘I thought you never read poetry.” 

“The folly of the boy! to be raving crazy 
day and night over miserable rhymes and 
rhapsodies, and to suppose that your dear- 
est friend can recline in your bosom and 
catch none of the evil magnetism.” 

‘*Was it one of those poems?” 

“Exactly. I caught a glimpse of the old 
familiar lines that have been on your sleep- 
ing lips and in your waking eyes for years. 

‘*¢There are sadder things in the world I know, 

Than to sit alone with no one to love me; 

There might be deserts where soft waters flow, 

And I might despair of a heaven above me.’ 

“There, now your bliss-hardened face 
begins to show some signs of what might 
possibly be called gleams of soul. Where's 
my hat, I must be going, good luck to you!” 
and he had reached the door. 

‘You don’t stir from this room, sir, until 
you tell me the rest, the whole.” 

‘*‘Look like that once more, please, about 
as genial and kindly as a dissecting knife. 
Tell you the whole! O yes. Aunt Han- 
nah’s rheumatism is twitching hur temper 
into all kinds of kinks and distortions quite 
worthy the attention of a medical man, the 
twins have the whooping cough, but I 
really must be going.” 

Dr. Walcott turned the key in the lock, 
put it in his pocket, took down a huge vol- 
ume and disposed of himself in the iavalid’s 
chair. 

Grey found Elsie Venner and the sofa, 
and so the morning passed. 

‘The cars,” said Grey, starting up, ‘‘and 
by the way, here is an address and a paper, 
don’t ‘cut your nails at a banquet of the 
gods’, and my benediction is at your ser- 
vice.” 

He purloined the key from the doctor's 
pocket, and made his escape humming, 
‘‘She’s young and fair, and all my own.” 

Dr. Walcott took the little sheet, yes, the 
old familiar lines, and after them a simple 
name, Irene. The knowledge that he sought 
seemed very near and very easy to find. 
The slip of paper held the address of a 
Lowell editor. He wrote to him at once. 

The gentleman regretted that he could 
give no information, he had neglected to 
credit the verses, but they were copied, he 
had forgotten from which exchange, but 
he believed his daughter had the clipping 
in her collection, and her home was in 
Springfield. 

Dr. Walcott was too earnest to fear being 
intrusive, so he wrote for the address of 
the daughter, and found that he had impor- 
tant business in Springfield that required 
his immediate attention. He came back 
with the consciousness that his goal might 
not be so very near after all. The poem 
had been original in a Maine paper, he had 
the editor’s name in his pocket. Of course 
he said to himself that he must sce him im- 
mediately, and of course every chiid who 
intended to be ill or break his collar bone 
for the next decade took that very identical 
summer todo it in. It was winter when 
he went, braving the chances of country 
stages and impassable snowdrifts, for the 
gentleman in question lived thirty miles 
from a railroad, and had died a few weeks 
before. 

‘‘But his papers are all in his office, and 
if you care enough for the address to look 
them over you are most welcome,” the 
widow said. One can imagine the magni- 
tude of the task before him. He surely 
had dreamed rare dreams of this unknown 
author, else Le never would have searched 
among the worn, stained papers till his eyes 
ached and his head throbbed, and all forthe 
sake of aname. And the result? three lit- 
tle poems in manuscript, a slender, delicate 
graceful back-hand, with only Irene writ- 
ten on them. But in a note he found her 
address, Irene French, with a street and 
number in Boston. 

“I have often heard my husband speak 
of her asa noble, brave woman,” said the 
lady, as she gave him the poem. ‘‘I hope 
you may find her.” 

But in Boston he found no trace of her, 
and went back to his work, laid the manu- 

scripts among his treasures, wondering just 
for a moment, and puzzled that the one 
great instinct of his life, the one absorbing 
cry of his soul shouid prove a will-o’-the- 








wisp, a lying prophecy, for now there was 
no hope of finding her. 
* * ” we * 

Dr. Walcott was at Concord. That even. 
ing a sublime soul-sadness lingered through 
him. It was the evening when the sum. 
mer school gathered in the Walden street 
vestry to hear Prof. Harris, and the earnest 
words of the scholar enchained him, the 
grand totality of things hovered just be. 
yond the mists that dim our mortal vision, 
he caught their fragrant breath. Then g 
bat flitted through the open window and 
circled over the heads of the paople. His 
thoughts and hopes were all with the speak- 
er, yet 

‘ Strange that the mind when fraught 

With a passion so intense 

One would think that it well 

Might drown all life in the eye— 

That it should by being so overwrought 

Suddenly etrike on a sharper sense 

Fora shell or a flower, little things 

That else would have been passed by,” 
and so he followed mechanically the move. 
ments of the bat. It flitted behind him, 
he half turned, and his eyes fell on a hand 
that rested over a volume of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, a hand that was no 
longer young, but very fair and shapely, 
such a hand even yet as you'd give the 
world to clasp if you were dying. 

That morning Dr. Walcot had stood in 
the studio of Mr. Daniel French, before his 
Endymion. Stood! he could have gone 
down on his knees and kissed the wonder. 
ful fingers, only he did not dare, they 
were so full of life he knew he should 
have felt an electric thrill, he would have 
loved the godlike marble, and never have 
been able to live apart from it. But even 
if he had forborne to touch the sacred 
thing its soul throbbed through him, he 
had seen nothing else since first his eyes 
fell on. it. And now the hand behind 
him, it surely might once have passed for 
the tender right hand of Endymion, the 
same curve of the fingers, the same symme- 
try of form. 

From the hand he lifted his eyes to the 
face, and his heart gave one great throb 
and then stood still. The face—he knew it 
as we know God, when first our souls have 
touched him, a new, untold, unfelt experi- 
ence, but never to be mistaken. 

As undefined presentments of good make 
our days sweet with hope, and as we know 
the good when once it comes, so he knew 
in a moment that this alone out of all the 
faces of the earth was the one of which his 
heart had ever prophesied. ‘‘The supreme 
moment of my life is here,” he whispered 
to himself, ‘‘the soul of my dreams is em- 
bodied in this face, it is the lost half of 
myself.’’ He could not think, everything 
in him gyrated in mad raptures and rhymes. 
It was chaos or cosmos, birth or death, 
just for a moment he believed them all one. 
And the face? 1t was calm and rapt, and 
fixed on the speaker. Whoever saw it 
longed to study it, and yet it baffled study. 
Dr, Walcot turned again to listen to the dis- 
course, but was conscious only of the wom- 
an behind him, till he felt the people rising 
and heard cordial words of greeting. He 
followed her out into the darkness, but 
scarcely knew what he was doing. He 
could not have spoken, he just walked as if 
entranced, and kept her form in view. 

As she entered the gate something white 
fell to the ground, he picked it. up and by 
the flickering street lamp read in the em- 
broidered corner I. F. 

The new moon was still hidden in thick 
clouds, and everything was damp from the 
slight rain. A dark, weird night. It 
wrapped him about and kept him from 
complete wildness, like a hand on his head 
to keep it from breaking. He could not go 
to his room in the Middlesex, he could not 
breathe save out under the sky. He folded 
the wee bit of lawn and hid it in his bosom 
as he walked towards Walden. Not a mo- 
ment was he quiet, back and forth there 
among the pines, back and forth where 
Thoreau once walked and _communed with 
all things. He was more than happy, he 
was in a fever of delight; then he went back 
the village to Sleepy Hollow, and was kneel- 
ing on the hillside listening to the trees that 
sang softly over Hawthorne’s grave, when 
the moon came out and found him. 

By morning he was.calm, calm enough to 
unfold the little mouchoir and think what he 
could say as he returned it to its owner. 

I will not tell you what he said. I know 
she looked in his glad face and recognized 
her son. I know he found her better than 
he hoped. I know they two were absent 
from the morning lecture; and the little 
cottage in Cherryvale is a near close type of 
Elysium. The lights no longer gleam out as 
I look at it over the way. He must be 
dreaming of his mother. 
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MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


A lady who is fortunate and talented 
enough to write good books very naturally 
feels that circumstance to be no reason for 
bringing her personal and family life before 
the public, making her, as well as the books 
she writes, public property, Mrs, Whitney 
says: ‘I like to hide in a corner myself and 
send my books to the world.” But when 
the books seem clear crystal, through which 
she herself radiates with all the pleasant col- 





ors of the rainbow, she can not wonder or 
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plame the public—and by the “‘public” is 
meant only those who already know and ad- 
mire her—for being glad of a glimpse at the 
real woman, thereby gaining the satisfaction 
of seeing her as she is, and of saying, “oT 
thought so.” And now that the new book, 
“Odd or Even?” is just about to appear, it 
wil! add to the pleasure of many who anx- 
jously await it to be able, while reading, to 
think more vividly of the author. 

Driving up the avenue in Milton, one of 
our most beautiful suburban towns, any one 
who knew Mrs. Whitney’s books would rec- 
ognize her house—at least would so want 
her to live there that a little feeling of anx- 
iety for Sear the carriage should not ture ia 
the driveway would come upon one una- 
wares. It isa quaint, old-fashioned brown 
house, with a veranda running across the 
front supported by pillars, over which are 
training vines. A house that inside and out 
seems to belong to ‘‘Real Folks.” You are 
driven toa side door, and there seek admit- 
tance by means of an olc-fashioned iron 
knocker. 

It is hard to imagine a more homelike 
place than Mrs. Whitney's house. Every- 
thing shows the work of hands at home, 
from the pretty parlor curtains of unbleach- 
ed muslin, bordered with red and black, to 
the combination of the shades of brown in 
the furniture covering. The parlor is so 
pleasant and homely, so filled with the 
quiet, healthful atmosphere which sur- 
rounds Mrs. Whitney’s books, that it gives 
a sensation of welcome even before the cor- 
dial greeting from the hostess. Pictures 
give expression to a room more than any- 
thing else in it, and the character and cul- 
ture of an acquaintance are often judged— 
perhaps too hastily—by his pictures. In 
Mrs. Whitney’s parlor hang photographs 
which bring to mind “‘Sights and Insights.” 
Two or three exquisite panels of pansies, 
which must have been suggested by the 
book of “thoughts that have blossomed 
into words.” Two fine outline engravings 
of Fra Angelica’s Angels, Raphael's ‘‘Ma- 
donna of the Goldfinch,” Delaroche’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘Moses in the Bulrushes” and some 
pretty little chromos. It seems quite safe 
to judge Mrs. Whitney from her pictures. 
The room contains many books and flowers 
also. The books, in various places, give a 
pleasanter effect than if all together, and 
prove Mrs. Whitney’s remark, ‘‘My books 
are scattered all over the house.” Wher- 
ever one happens to be he may pick up 4 
book, and it is always sure to be interesting. 
Macdonald is a very great favorite with 
Mrs. Whitney. His picture hangs in her 
room, and she says, “I often speak of the 
gospel according to Macdonald.” And 
Mrs. Whitney herself—to describe her is 
like trying to ‘‘write up” a dear friend. She 
is of medium height, and very slender, hair 
tinted with gray, and worn in smooth waves 
over her forehead; thin lips that set firmly 
together with strong expression; gray eyes 
that impress one more than any other fea- 
ture. They change as she talks, and light 
up with the earnest expression of her 
words. She is a quiet, sweet little woman, 
dressed in gray and black. 

Almost her first remark to the writer 
was very characteristic: ‘‘The Springfield 
Republican said of me, ‘if Mrs, Whitney has 
retired from the ministry, she may have 
written ‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.’” I 
should like to have it understood that Mrs. 
Whitney has not retired from the ministry, 
if she has any, and she never means to. 
Why, I can no more write a story of life 
and keep the Word of Life out of it, than 
Mr. Dick can keep Charles First’s head out 
of his memorial.” And the many pretty 
and practical lessons to be taken from ‘ Odd 
or Even?” as she describes the story, prove 
her assertion. Mrs. Whitney’s love for her 
books and their characters is plainly evident 
while she talks of them, ‘Odd or Even?” 
was commenced some time ago as a magn- 
zine story; but grew in interest and propor- 
tions to such an extent that it became a 
good sized book. The greater part of it 
was written last summer ina hay loft. ‘I 
would take my books and paper and climb 
up on to the hay and over into a nook, un- 
til I was clear out of sight, and there stay 
the whole morning. Once in a while a 
friend would climb the ladder and peep 
over, with a pleasant word or two, and then 
leave me alone.” 

One of the “‘rafters” of her new book, 
Mrs. Whitney says, is Piazzi Smyth's ‘‘Our 
Inheritance in the Great Pyramid.” In the 
chapter on the great pyramid she illustrates 
fully how Mr, Smyth’s ideas can be carried 
through life, and constantly made practical. 
Of course there is an old maid in the book. 
“I like my old maids best,” says Mrs. 
Whitney. ‘‘I can make these independent 
old ladies say so many nice things.” And 
Ammah Tredgold, the old maid of ‘‘Odd or 
Even?” seems to be a special favorite. The 
name Ammah suggested itself to Mrs. 
Whitney without the slightest knowledge 
of its meaning, neither did she know it had 
a meaning until she accidentally ran across 
it. ‘But there is more meaning in my 
names than people imagine,” she says, ‘“‘for 
instance, I have in my book the Everidges, 
they are an average family. My hero is 
Israel Haybrook, called always Rael (pro- 
nounced Rale). And the meaning of his 
full Christian name are the last words of 





the book.” Mr. Kingsworth is another man 
whose name gives the key note to his char- 
acter. The lady laughingly says, *‘There 
must be a great many Everidges before we 
find a Kingsworth, you know.” ‘The hero- 
ine isa charming type of American girl, a 
‘‘real” girl, a ‘‘Cinderella.” Mrs. Whitney 
has strong opinions on Woman’s vocation, 
and believes that she belongs at home, where 
any amount of culture and activity awaits 
her. She says if women would only turn 
their thoughts in that direction, the ‘‘Wom- 
an Question” would eventually settle itself. 

One singular thing in Mrs. Whitney's 
books is, that those circumstances which 
seem most unnatural are founded upon 
fact. The black cat in Zerub Throop’s ex- 
periment was taken from life. The whole 
solution of the plot in “Odd or Even?” 
hangs upon a sneeze. And for the benefit 
of those who will say “‘how unnatural” it 
should be stated that the suggestion came 
from a sneeze exactly similar to the one 
described. Mrs. Whitney has no special 
place for writing, when hay-lofts are out of 
the question. She keeps her few books of 
reference in a music-rack, which she rolls 
round where fancy leads her, writing gen- 
erally on a board or book placed on her lap. 
She copies all her manuscript with the 
type-writer, and says, “‘it is play to copy in 
the afternoon what I have written in the 
morning.” In writing she generally has 
an idea from which some life-lesson can be 
taken, which she calls the core of her story. 
“It comes first,” she says, ‘‘and I build 
around it. I sit as a spectator, and let my 
people come upon the stage, not knowing 
what they are to be myself. But I never 
take a portrait; if 1 find one coming una- 
wares, I immediately change the features.”’ 
If a house or room is to be described, Mrs. 
Whitney puts her idea first in the form of 
a pencil sketch, and keeps the drawing 
with her to be sure of consistency. There 
are two rooms in ‘‘Odd or Even?” sketched 
in that way. 

‘‘Mother Goose for Grown Folks,” was 
Mrs. Whitney’s first published bouk. The 
idea occurred to her while singing the 
thymes to her children, and for the very 
practical purpose of making money she 
wrote one or two poemsa day regularly 
until the book was completed. At the re- 
quest of Mr. Loring, who felt certain of, her 
success in prose, she wrote “Boys at Che- 
quasset.” Then came ‘‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” written during the war, anu 
while doing good work for the soldiers. 
And one after another followed, the de- 
mand being almost beyond her strength to 
supply. 

here are some curious anecdotes of her 
books and the letters she has received in 
consequence. The first sentence in The 
Gaywortbys, ‘‘Did you ever eat a straw- 
berry shortcake?” has called forth any 
number of requests for the recipe, and the 
author herself never heard of a strawberry 
shortcake until just before the book was 
written, and that not being strawberry time 
had never tasted one, nor did she know 
how to make it. Then the housekeeping 
experiment tried in ‘‘We Girls” has been 
very useful, Letters have come from many, 
thanking her for the suggestions, one from 
England, where some lady friends had 
started housekeeping together on the ‘“‘We 
Girls” plan, and waited a year to prove the 
experiment a complete success before writ- 


ing. 

The domestiv side of Mrs. Whitney is 
most completely shown by her cook-book. 
She says: “I revised that book with the 
proof in one hand and the cooking stove 
in the other,” and tells a funny story of 
how, late one night, feeling a little troubled 
for fear the proportions in an Indian pud- 
ding were not exactly right, she came down 
stairs, built a fire, made and baked it, while 
the rest of the family were unconsciously 
asleep. ‘‘Odd or Even?” is evidently Mrs, 
Whitney’s pet, perhaps because, as she 
says, ‘‘My books are like babies, the last 
one seems the sweetest.” And she talks of 
this one with all the tenderness of a mother 
for her youngest. child. 

“I have my little fling at the rage for 
mines and mining stocks,” she says. ‘‘I 
send a man speculating, and though he 
comes out electroplated, he does not want 
to try it again.” The book is ‘Odd or 
Even?” because it deals with many circum- 
stances in life which seem odd enough, and 
she gives us the interrogation point for con 
sideration. And, indeed, Mrs. Whitney 
seems to believe all life to be an interro- 
gation point, and this life’s work well done 
and near completion when we can entirely 
erase the ?, and, with firm and never fail- 
ing trust, say EVEN. — Boston Sunday 


Herald. 
—e>-+ 
A CONFEDERATE DECORATION DAY. 





A Massachusetts woman who participat- 
ed in the Decoration Day ceremonies over 
the Confederats dead at Atlanta, Ga., last 
month, was struck by the absence of all 
sectional feeling and bitter reminiscence. 
“While they remembered their dead as Con- 
federate dead,” she writes, ‘‘they recalled 
not the issues of the war in which they 
were slain, but celebrated their bravery and 
their devotion in such language as could 
win response from the hearts of those 
reared in the front ranks of Massachusetts 
abolitionism. Let it be published, North 





and East and West, that, gathered about 
their Confederate monument, men and wo- 
men, old and young, white and black ut- 
tered this prayer: 

** *Bless, we beseech Thee, not only our 
beloved South, but all parts of our reunit- 
ed country. Teach us’ true charity one 
toward another. Help us to bury all malice 
and revenge in the grave of oblivion, and 
bring all good men near together, that they 
may see eye to eye; that they mf be firmly 
united in every good purpose and work.” 
Let it be told, North and East and West, 
that within a city redeemed from the ashes, 
and ina State whose wrecked homes and 
fortunes must always keep in painful mem- 
ory the agonizing scenes of the war, these 
people had the grace to celebrate their dead 
with these lines:— . 

“ ‘Ours the fate of the vanquished, 
Whose heart-aches never cease; 
Ours the tears, 
Regrets and fears— 
Theirs the eternal peace. 
Anger they dropped forever 
With the passing burden of breath; 
The blue and the gray 
Are alike to-day 
In the colorless land of death, 
And the living who wore the blue 
May bring to the sleepers flowers, 
For the blue and the gray are friends to-day 
In a happier land than ours.’ 
Abating neither jot nor tittle of my rever- 
eace for Mr. Garrison and the great work 
which his name stands for, I gladly bear 
testimony to the cordial hospitality, the 
unvarying kindliness, the graceful atten- 
tions, the charitable forgetfulness of these 
Southern-reared people, to those who are 
spending in their midst a temporary exile 
from their beloved Massachusetts.—Apring- 
field Republican, 
—_—_—_+oo—_—_—_——_————_ 
NEWTON. 


The happy company of young women 
which attracted some attention on Tremont 
street Saturday P. M. was Lasell Seminary 
from Auburndale, going to Miss Parloa’s 
last lesson of this year’s course. It was’on 
‘“‘Bread,” and given at her rooms where the 
article in all stages of preparation was 
ready for illustration of this most important 
subject. At its close Miss Parloa delighted 
the girls with a treat of her delicious cream 
and cakes, &c. &c., and the girls voted a 
hearty ‘“Thank you” to their popular teach- 
erin cookery, and wended their way to the 
5:40 train. To-night Prof. Raymond reads 
‘‘Hamlet” in his course at this school. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE READ- 
ING FOR A SPARE MINUTE OR A 
LEISURE HOUR. 


The Spare Minute Series 


One Dollar per volume, 


Thoughts That Breathe, From Dean Stan- 
ley. Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 

Cheerful Words, From George MacDonald. 
Introduction by James T. Fields. 

The Might of Right, From the Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Introduction by Hon. John D. 
Long. 

Others in this series will be published soon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. CHEERFUL WORDE. 


All those who have enjoyed Mr. MacDonald's 
works, (and the number is legion,) will want ‘‘Cheer- 
ful Words,"’ as the volame presents, admirably ar- 
ranged under appropriate headings, all of the novel- 
ist’s choicest and best thoughts. Such a rarely in- 
teresting work cannot fail to have an immense sale. 
—Phil. Weekly Item. 

The book is a one to 
busy man, driven with his work, who often feels that 
he has a tired brain. A few of these spare moment 
sketches dropped into the mina and heart might 
prove of real value.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The‘ Spare Minute Series” is well represented by 
MacDonald's “Cheerful Word 








ords.”’ The extracts are 
ranged under such heads as the following: Aspira- 
tion, Courage, Death, Dreams, Education, Friend- 
ship, Health, Home, Human Nature, Immortality, 
Love, Memory, the Poet, Sacrifice, Sleep, Service. 
Sincerity, Truth, Woman, Worship and 
work concludes with an index to its charming 
thoughts, and is very tastefully issued. All admir- 
ers of George MacDonald will be glad to possess it.— 
Episcopal Register. 

THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, 

The significant name of this new seriesis sugges- 
tive of how much that is good and valuable can be ac- 
quired by the judicious employment of the spare 
minutes. In ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ the nearly 
three hundred extracts, separately numbered, and in- 
dependent of each other, can be enjoyed, one or 
more at a reading, and the book laid aside without 
doing violence to the train of thought.— Cin. Stand- 
a 


rd. 

The thoughts that have been selected for position 
in this volume are such as may be truly esteemed 
most forcible and striking, and, clothed as they are 
in the choicest diction of the English language, de- 
serve to rank as among the fairest gems of modern 
classics. No more expressive title for the work 
could have been selected; for verily they are 
“thoughts that breathe.”"—Potter’s Am. Monthly. 

Just added to the 


OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. 


One Cent. By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP: 

And other stories by favorite authors. 
Already published in this Series: « 

Boys of Brimstone Court. By Evizaneta 
Stuart PHeEtps. And other stories by favorite 
authors. 

A Narrow Escape. By Euizaseta StvartT 
Puevps. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Jessie’s Neighbors. By Lovisz CHANDLER 
MovuLTON. And other stories by favorite authors. 

The Forbes-Doolan Affair. By We H. 

Bisuor. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Cloth Illustrated 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents. 


Idle Hour Series. 


POOR PAPA. By Maty W. Porter. 

MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. By Pansy. 

UP AND DOWN THE MERRIMAC, By Pliny 
Steel Boyd. 

MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. By Pansy. 

HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By Ella 
Farman. 


Square 16 mo. etc B an Cents. Cloth, One 


D. LOTHROP &- CO, PUBLISHERS: 


Boston, Mass. 


upon the table of the | 





WHITE ROBES! WHITE ROBES ! 


For a long time, no sweeter and better collection of 
music for Sunpay ScHoots has appeared. If we 
consider the Hymns, we find the best and most origi- 
SUNDA YD anal thoughts expressed in 
pure poetry, of lyrical character. 
as “Pitying Savior, look with blessing,” “Trast him 
ever," ‘“The better years begin,’* “Only a little while,” 
“Precious love,” ‘Ere the sun goes down,” “The 
Eden hills,” and “A home, weary pilgrim;"’ almost 
at random from its BPOCECTOOLS !: 
pages, indicate its tenderness and beauty. There 
are 125 songs; all good ones. Warr Ropes will be 
mailed fo any address for 30cts. (stamps.) By A. J. 
Asser and M.J.MunezR Price 30 cts, or $3 per 
dozen. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35 cts., or $3.60 per 
dozen.) 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT. (12 cts., or $10 per hun- 
dred.) 


These are extra good Temperance Song Books, dif- 
fering in price and size, but not in quality. Zemper- 
ance Jewels is by J. H. Tenney and Rev. E..A. Hoff- 
man, and Temperance Light is by Geo. C. Hugg and 
M. E. Servoss. 


THE SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE REED ORGAN, By W. F. 
Suppsg. ($1,50.) 


Mr. 8S. is well-known as one of our best composers 
for the Pianoforte. His new School contains a great 


deal of fine music, and a good instructive course, and 
has the recommendation of a moderate price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines.. 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING, 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington Street. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ale FR 
i 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any 


LAi IES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


Ki 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston, | 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Near Philadelphia: Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the 
Soo Cincal, Stn agich "Normal Be 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  1y25 


WOoOMawm’s . 
National Lyceum Bureau. 


LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &e. 


RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Referees: 


Sarah Pugh, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, M. Louise 
Thomas, Harriet Judd Sartain, M. D. Mre. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special teime. 8mo13 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS 2i-~az 
- yer WALKER & co.” : 
594 Washington street, Boston” Ree Fee. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879 
THE SOHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN, PREPARATORY 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A ey education may thus be received in pre 











aration for Business, Coll or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any co receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 
wine have the = = an —— Gymnasium 
Dnill, and the ve a pleasant play- 
room with a) priate ex sd , 


ere 
The new 1 house is situated in the most open 
and ee eee city, in the immediate vicini 
of the Art aseum and the Museum of Natural His. 


» open: upon a large publi uare which 
es an _— a ¥ ground. "Five veare ’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and the principals consulted from 996 tet selects 
m. % 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during ‘and daily 


on week days, on and Sept,1. 
be had at the stores of ‘S. Witliame & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B, Clark, or by mail, ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEs 
With Equal Srmapen, | Duties, and Priv- 





The lectures of the seventh year be; October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
& prejim examination and to furnish a three 

ears’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate‘attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Colleee, the 
-_ school ever eet for the medical oducation 
of women, was, in y an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston Universi School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, the 


~ T, TALBO, M.D., 


6 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATION AL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD. YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions through England 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Getumany. fee nyt | 
ly, Switzerland, France, etc. All the capitals, ? 
ing art centres, and most pic 
be visited. London, Paris, Ber! 





lin, Vienna, Rome, 


ete. The Scottish, Tralian and Swiss Lakes. The 

Adriatic Sea. The High Alps. Several of 

Aine Beases © Se . ” precise toes 
he Eastern Tours to take in the antumn and 


place 
to icclude all points of th test bibli 
torical tmpertenen nse wishesg' 23 


Special trips in “connection with the great 


school celebration in London, and the Handel Feat 





val at the Crystal Palace. ce to witness 
—- Play at Ober-smmer a. " = 
erent sa om} 
Newer in sections limited Sooo quariind heen on 
all Legge ~ ities. All Taygl, hotels etc., first 
" 8. 
and more extended routes, making the excursions 





. PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 
tive “den” Er tounsea™ ot 


Boston Mass. 





XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2 


si SOT TEOLDED | he 


S35 
- RXCANVAS COT “SS 
x < 


@% perivce veu, 
than 


as tly. 
instantly. Self. 
hotels, offices, camp- 
ete. Good for the lawn, 
the house.” Splendid for m or 
receipt of price, orC.@. D. For 
with order, I will expreseage to any 
station east of M’ river and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. 75 cents, in Minnesota, 





Philadelphia. Send 





street, 


avd Iowa. el 
Rh ON ee 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Cabinet pictures of Col. Higginson, “T. 
W. H.” can be obtained at this office. Price, 
50 cents. Sent by mail if desired. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The Annual Convention of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held Anniversary Week, in Wesleyan Hall, 
ton. 

The opening session for speeches will 
take place Monday evening, May 24th, at 
7:30 o’clock. " 

There will be three sessions Tuesday, 
the 25th, at 10:30, 2:30 and 7:30, 

The morning session will be devoted to 
the reading of the Report of the Executive 
Committee, reports from the State socie- 
ties, the discussion of methods of work, 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, and apy other business properly be- 
fore the Convention. 

All State Societies are earnestly solicited 
to present reports for the past year, and 
to secure a large representation from their 
respective States. : 

Our cause has recently made marvelous 
progress. Let us follow up every victory 
with renewed and determined effort. 

Some of the best friends of the cause 
have been invited to take part in these 
meetings; Mrs. Howe, Miss Eastman, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Livermore, Charles G. and Fanny 
B. Ames, Rev. Ada ©. Bowles, and B. F. 
Bowles, Mrs, Elizabeth Chace, and others. 

: Lucy Strong, President. 
Freperic A. Hincxiry. Chr. Ha. om. 
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THEODOLE PAKKES, 

The twentieth anniversary of the death 
of Theodore Parker was commemorated at 
the Parker Memorial Hall by an admirable 
discourse, delivered by Rev. Mr. Chadwick 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. The platform and 
pulpit were adorned with green vines and 
white flowers, some of which entwined a 
portrait of the man who is scarcely less 
lamented to-day by those who knew him 
than he was a score of years ago; when the 
blow, long-dreaded, at last fell heavily, and 
the ocean telegraph too swiftly told us that 
this most full and radiant life had been 
resolved into its component parts of dust 
and deity. 

Mr. Chadwick's address was not asermon, 
though he-told us what his text would have 
been, had he intended to give to his elo- 
quent words the form appropriate to the 
pulpit. ‘In him was life,’’ was indeed an 
apt quotation from the Book which furnish- 
esso many. Mr. Chadwick, while not en- 
throning Mr. Parker as one of the leaders 
of metaphysical thought, did yet full jus- 
tice to his great services and influence in 





the economy of the church universal. His. 
reminder of the debt which Christendom, 


owes to this great name was very timely. 
The young people of to-day, who have not 
been tortured by the cruel old doctrizes of 
divine wrath and human depravity are in 
danger of losing sight of the man whose 
energetic will and fearless courage did 
much to complete the deliverance which 
Channing began. Theodore Parker gave to 
the multitude the critical results of which 
Channing had given the methods te the saints 
of culture who were able to appreciate him. 
Much was said of Parker’s inexhaustible 
vitality of character, of the intense sympa- 
thy, extensive also, which made him such 
a ready helper, such a wise counsellor. 
His labors for the overthrow of slavery 
were spoken of as was meet. More costly 
were they even to the community than to 
him, costing them his life. Well did Mr. 
Chadwick speak of the interval since Par- 
ker’s death as *‘the twenty years of his im- 
. mortality,” For those years have tested 
the weight and value of his work, and have 
found it on the increase, showing that there 
is in it an abiding, living principle. 

With all his eloquence; however, Mr. 
Chadwick left something for this JounnaL 
to say, with a special grace and duty. Theo- 
dore Parker was an early advocate of the 
rights of woman. Ip his admirable dis- 
courses, he vindicated, again and again, the 
justice of her claim to an equal participa- 





tion with man in every human duty and 
dignity. In his prophecies of the future, 
in his prayers for it, the vision of her en- 
and ennobled action went hand in 
hand with his pleadings for the enfranchise- 
ment of the slave. To the women of his 
time, young and old, his advice and en- 
couragement were most precious, and if he 
ever held the balance of literary criticism 
with the smallest swerving to the side of 
indulgence, it was when a woman's work 
hung in the scale. Let therefore the whole 
sisterhood remember him with grateful 
reverence, as a mighty friend of the larger 
and better womanhood when its severest 
battles were scarce begun. From the dis- 
tant grave by the Arno, where he rests near 
the ashes of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
or better still, from those noble volumes in 
which the best part of his life survives the 
wreck of years, let women doubly learn 
how religious a doctrine is that of their 
freedom, and how sacredly they are bound, 
not only to enjoy it but to use it, so that its 
results may survive to bless some future 
generations, as does the loving, living influ- 
ence of their great friend. J. W. H. 
AN INCIDENT. 

In one of the Boston railroad stations the 
other day, a man with a bright pleasant 
face, and the fresh complexion that goes 
with sandy hair, sat at the restaurant table 
with a sensible looking woman. They were 
eating their dinner. 

Another woman approached and asked the 
man to changea bill for her. He readily 
consented and took from his pocket a well- 
filled pocket-book to make the change. The 
woman in whose behalf this was being done, 
said: ‘‘I never see a pocket-book full like 
that, without wishing half its contents were 
given to the wife. She works hard and 
often has little money to use.” ‘‘Ob!” said 
the man, ‘‘if you let the women have money 
they would go right off and spend it.” 
‘‘Perhaps,” said the woman, ‘‘that is the 
way mendo. They spend what they need, 
and the women would no doubt do the same. 
But they would have the comfort of feeling 
they could have what they needed whea they 
had earned it. Is not that so?” said she, ap- 
pealing to the wife. ‘‘Ask your husband 
for your half and see if you do not find it 
best for both of you.” 

With this the woman departed, having 
sown a little ceed for an equal share, in the 
rewards as well as in the duties and burdens 
of life. L. 8. 
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THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 





The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at its last annual meeting voted to mc- 
morialize the Methodist Conference now in 
session in Cincinnati, in behalf ef the full 
ordination of women to the ministry in 
that denomination. é 

Mrs. R. N. Hazard of St. Louis and Miss 
Matilda Hindman of Pittsburg were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and present 
the memorial. These ladies are now in at- 
tendance upon the conference, and the 
question of the admission of women to all 
the offices of the church is before that body. 

Meantime apropos of the conference Rev. 
J. W. Bashford of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
who is a clergyman of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, has sent out a tract entitled, 
‘‘Does the Bible allow women to preach?” 
There'are only eight pages, but it has the 
best, the clearest and the most courageous 
statement that has been made on the sub- 
ject. It will have weight with the confer- 
ence and with women, and with the great 
public. 

It is well known Bishop Simpson: and 
Bishop Bowman believe in the equal rights 
of women, as did also Bishop Haven, and it 
is not unlikely the conference may take the 
lead in opening the pulpit doors to women. 

"Mr. Bashford says, ‘‘We expect the 
Methodist church to lead the evangelical 
denominations in removing this disgrace. 
1.) Because the question is fairly before 
her, and must be voted upon in May. (2.) 
Because with the many guards to her min- 
istry, she can make the change without 
danger. (8.) Because Wesley personally 
encouraged women as well as laymen to ex- 
hort and preach.” 

The effect of such an ‘‘opening in the 
wall” can scarcely be estimated in its benefi- 
cial result in all directions on the rights of 
women. We shall watch the conference 
with great interest. L. 8. 
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WOMAN'S EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Princeton Review for May has an 
article on the Reform of Woman’s Educa- 
tion in Great Britain, by Sir Alex. Grant, 
which gives us interesting facts in relation 
to the progress and present condition of 
woman’s education. The writer is a pro- 
nounced opponent of Woman Suffrage and 
fears any change which will cause the ideal 
woman of the past to fade out of life or 
history. He also does not believe in co- 
education. The admissions he makes and the 
facts he gives are therefore all the more 
marked. He admits a great revolution has 
taken place in social ideas, that until recently 
the girls have had a very narrow opportu- 
nity for education beyond the simplest and 
most rudimentary kind, and that great suc- 
cess has followed the more recent efforts 








for the higher education of our girls. One 
of the earliest teforms was the establish- 
ment of Queen’s College, London, which 
was todo for young women what King’s 
College did for young men. Queen's Col- 
lege now numbers 400 students. 


The first s of the movement were 
the most difficult, and of course there was 
abundance of prejudice and theoretical op- 
position to be encountered. The purport 
of the great ‘‘button and slipper argument” 
of that period may be. presumed to have 
been that, if a woman was once permitted 
to know Greek play or astronomy, or in 
short to nibble at any side of the tree of 
knowledge, there. would be an end to her 
sewing on buttons or working slippers. 
The conclusion was indeed terrific. But the 
argument itself was, to say the least, un- 
complimentary to the women brought up 
under that very system which the argument 
was used to support or conserve. For it 
implied that the best women of the unre- 
formed period of education were perfect 
and adorable wives, only because none of 
them had ‘‘a soul above buttons,” only be- 
cause they had no interest in anything more 
intellectual than the most petty domestic 
details. The argument then was an insult 
to the past. It ignored those cases (with 
some of which many of us are happily 
familiar) of women with the finest mind, 
not well educated, but with a general inter- 
est in literature and art, and in the results, 
if not in the methods of philosophy and 
science, whose chief characteristic yet seems 
to a noble altruism, and the welfare of oth- 
ers their primary object. 

After the establishment of Queen’s Col- 
lege four great steps followed. First the 
opening of the Cambridge University local 
examinations to women in 1865. Second, 
the foundation of Girton College, which 
practically is a permanent university for 
women. The third was the establishment 
of the ‘‘National Union for the Improve- 
ment of Women’s Education.” The fourth 
the opening of the degrees of the London 
University to women, on the same terms as 
men. 

One of the new features is that of ‘‘cor- 
responding students” of classes. Thus 
persons living at a distance from schools, 
universities, and teachers might by corres- 
pondence get the means of education. In 
Edinburgh there is a committee of ladies 
who receive the names and fees of those 
who living at a distance wish to become 
‘corresponding students” in preparation 
for the University Local Examinations. 
Qualified masters are employed by commit- 
tees who weekly send out to the correspond- 
ing students papers of questions, and who 
return the answers revised and annotated 
with critical remarks and advice to the 
student as to her course of study. 

Thus we see’ the higher education of 
women is making sure progress in Great 
Britain,, The same is true to a still greater 
extent in this county. We have at Ann 
Arbor, Cornell, Antioch, and Boston Uni- 
versity taken another step by opening the 
college doors alike to men and women. 
The evils apprehended have thus far had no 
more existence in fact than those which 
were so graphically set forth by the great 
‘*button and slipper argument.” " 

8. W. B. 
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PRESIDENT MAKING, 





The country is just now very busy in 
making a President. Though a large num- 
ber of the adult readers of the JouRNAL 
are not allowed to take any active part in 
this work, they are equally interested with 
men in the result and desire that it may be 
for the benefit of the country. In many 
respects the two great parties are in a like 
dilemma. A large number of the Republi- 
cans wish the nomination of Gen. Grant. 
Another considerable section prefer Mr. 
Blaine, while many Republicans, including 
the Independents and Scratchers} are so 
hostile to these that they will not vete for 
either. Under these circumstances it would 
seem to be simply the dictate of common 
sense to drop both and take a candidate 
who would command the whole Republi- 
can strength. 

The Democrats are also in the same con- 
dition. A large number favor Mr. Tilden. 
The Kelly faction in New York and many 
other Democrats in various parts of the 
country are deadly opposed to this and pre- 
fer some other candidate. To drop Tilden 
and unite ell on some other nominee would 
seem to be the wise course. This undoubt- 
edly would be the plan adopted by both 
parties but for the action of the machine 
politicians. The wire-pullers—Republicans 
and Democrats—believe, the one that Grant 
and the other that Tilden can be elected. 
So all the power that can be wielded is 
brought to bear on the caucus in favor 
either of Grant or Tilden. The Democrats 
have one advantagé. Their convention 
meets after the Republican nomination, 
and this will no doubt have an important 
influence on this action. The Republicans 
must take the first step. To avoid hasty 
action and to ensure a result which would 
command the confidence of the whole 
party the convention should adopt the two- 
thirds rule. Mr. Blackwell, in his com- 
munication in the Advertiser, which we print 
in this issue, has forcibly given the reasons 
for this. The adoption of the two-thirds 
rule would prevent the party from commit- 
ting suicide. 8. W. B. 





THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


The dark back ground of suffering and 
woe in Ireland has been hghted up with 
acts of heroism. The sad story of poverty 
no sooner spread than it awoke the sympa- 
thy of a true hearted woman. In this case 
the kindness beat under the robes of nobili- 
ty, but the spirit of the woman was more 
truly noble than the title, and the name of 
the Duchess of Marlborough will outlive 
many who claim the right of a higher nobil- 
ity. As soon as she knew the actual condi- 
tion of the Irish poor she put herself at the 
head of a movement to relieve them. She 
began with an earnest appeal foraid. Large 
sums rapidly came to her. The Queen, 
the royal family, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and other officials promptly responded 
to her appeal. High and low, rich and 
poor, young and old sent in their subscrip- 
tion accompanied with expressions of the 
deepest sympathy, pity and sorrow. Thus 
the stream of charity which she had started 
flowed into her hands. Over half a million 
of dollars were given her. For four months 
she toiled, organizing committees and put- 
ting in motion various arrangements to 
reach the ragged and famishing laborers. 
After thus securing the funds and devising 
the methods of relief, she now retires from 
the active labors, leaving in the hands of 
her committee about forty thousand dollars 
to be distributed among the most destitute, 
until the next harvest. When she was 
recently in London it was proposed to have 
a meeting for the purpose of expressing the 
popular appreciation of her labors. She 
declined to take part in this, saying that she 
deserved no special thanks, as she had sim- 
ply done her duty. 

Such cases as this increase our estimate 
of the power of Woman. In her labors she 
not only illustrated her kindly sympathy 
for the suffering, which is acknowledged by 
all to be characteristic of Woman, but she 
also proved that she has the capacity for 
organization and a clear, strong-mind to 
perceive and use wise methods. Now not- 
withstanding this large-minded and large- 
hearted woman has done so much for the 
relief of the starving Irish, she cannot vote 
for those who will be called upon to legis 
late on the Irish question; and this simply 
because she is a woman. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, gifted as 
she is, cannot vote. She and Frances Pow- 
er Cobbe, Mrs. Howe, Lucy Stone anda 
long list which could be mentioned, are dis- 
franchised. When will men see the ab- 
surdity and injustice of this? Woman may 
instruct the people in political economy 
like Harriet Martineau, may sway crowds 
by her eloquence like Mary Livermore, may 
thrill the world by her genius as Mrs. 
Stowe, may add to the discoveries of sci- 
ence like Mary Somerville and Maria Mitch 
ell, may be largely the means of establish- 
ing schools for the ignorant and.vicious like 
Mary Carpenter, and may alleviate the suf- 
fering like Florence Nightingale. Woman 
may do all this, and even more. Yet she 
cannot vote. Why? Because she is a 
woman, even though she be the Duchess of 
Marlborough, 8. W. B. 
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A COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 





Miss Alice Fletcher gave a lecture on 
Wednesday afternoon for the benefit of the 
New England Women’s Club scholarship. 
The interest in the lecture and the object 
drew, and the club rooms were well filled. 
We would again remind our readers uf the 
plan. About three months ago it was pro- 
posed to endeavor to raise a fund to endow 
a college scholarship for women, to be 
called the New England Women’s Club 
scholarship. It was hoped to raise three 
thousand dollars as a permanent fund, byt 
the committee would begin to use the fund 
when it amounted to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. Already between four and five hun- 
dred dollars have been raised, reaching 
probably nearer the lattersum. All this has 
been ‘accomplished by the club and its 
friends, very little solicitation having been 
done outside it. The sums subscribed have 
ranged all the way from one dollar to fifty 
dollars. Among the methods to increase 
the funds it is proposed to have a course 
of lectures. But the committee would also 
be pleased to receive contributions. Any 


“one: disposed to help in this good work 


can do so by sending their gifts of money 
to Mr. Thomas Cushing, 115 Boylston st., 
Boston. 8. W. B. 
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MAUDE FISHER PITMAN. 
BORN FEBRUARY 1855; DIED APRIL 30, 1880. 





It is one of the hardest of life’s hard les- 
sons to accept, when the young and beauti- 
ful are cut off in their early prime, while 
decrepitude and helplessness, even vice 
and misery linger on, seeming to cumber the 
earth for no purpose. Science points out 
the laws, which govern the world of hu- 
manity as inexorably as that of nature, but 
it requires the finer exercise of faith to 
make us feel that the law is the expression 
and the minister of Infinite Love and that 
what is for the good of all the earth, is good 
also for each one—so that ‘‘no one dies to 
his harm” but only when the body can no 
longer serve and manifest the immortal 
principle within. 





—————» 


To a wide circle of relations and friends, 
these thoughts were brought home last 
week by the death of one, who was so pure, 
so good, so useful, so beautiful, so happy 
that it seemed as if death could have no 
partin her. From her very childhood the 
sunny joyous freshness of her nature made 
her a universal favorite, but as she grew 
older she developed a strength of character 
and independence of thought and action, 
which was blended with a gracefulness, 
sweetness and archness which made her at 
once respected and beloved. Brought up in 
ease and comfort, when the change of 
times brought the need of work, she applied 
herself to it with all her native energy, 
Having a love and talent for art, she attend- 
ed the Normal School and faithfully went 
through its thorough training, and became 
a teacher there immediately after. 

Two years and a half ago she married a 
young man of kindred tastes and feelings, 
Their simple life was one of mutual love 
and artistic work, full of usefulness and 
happiness. One vacation summer was spent 
among the romantic scenery of Norway, 
one in quiet enjoyment of the wild sea 
coast of Maine. Then came the hope of 
maternity and we looked for an even richer 
unfolding in the mother, but the babe was 
born dead, and the unconscious mother 
never knew it, till, as Mr. Hale beautifully 
said, it met her in Heaven. Nature strug. 
gled bravely for two months to restore her, 
and alternate hope and fear thrilled through 
her wide circle of friends, but a fatal or- 
ganic disease rendered all effort vain, and 
at last the struggle ended and she peaceful- 
ly went to sleep. It is very hard to accept 
this end, and yet twenty-five years of such 
life, so full of thought, of love, of happi- 
ness, of growth, of goodness, are a blessed 
possession, hers forever and theirs too who 
loved her all her life, or who knew her in 
full fruition. While we give them our 
deepest, tenderest sympathy in the sorrow 
which must come, we must too feel that 
they have ‘‘a treasure in the heavens which 
moth and rust cannot corrupt, nor thieves 
break through nor steal.”’ E. D. ©. 
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JAMES DASCOMB. 





The funeral of Prof. James Dascomb, of 
Oberlin College, occurred in that place on 
the first Sunday in April. Tne services 
were conducted by President Fairchild, 
assisted by Rev. James Brand and Prof. 
Henry Cowles. 

Prof. Dascomh was born in Milton, 
N. H., Feb. 21, 1808. The son of a farmer, 
his early life was upon the farm, where he 
acquired wholesome discipline, habits of 
manual labor, and rural tastes which char- 
acterized all his professional life. His ear 
lier education was that of the New England 
common school with perhaps two terms at 
a neighboring academy. He received his 
medical education at Dartmouth College, 
taking the degree of M. D. in 1833. The 
celebrated Dr. Mussey was his favorite in- 
structor, and a lasting friendship was estab- 
lished between the teacher and his pupil. 

The Oberlin Review gives a very interest- 
ing account of the life and work of this 
rare and excellent man, which will be read 
with interest by many, but especially by 
all Oberlin students. Doctor Dascomb, 
as the old students used to call him, came 
to Oberlin College at its very beginning in 
1834, when a class of four senior preparato- 
ry students represented all the college there 
was. It was his wedding trip. To the 
work then begun his whole life was conse- 
crated. He was professor of chemistry and 
botany. The Oberlin Review says: 

“The old laboratory grew to be a home 
to him, and, while on every side the old 
buildings gave way to new, he never ex- 
pressed a desire to leave the rooms, famil- 
iar and almost sacred to him through long 
years of work, and patience and prayer, 
and there he held on his way as steady as 
the sun until two years ago, under the pres- 
sure of growing infirmities, he laid off the 
harness and yielded to the demand for rest. 
.. + In a most thorough and methodical 
way he conducted one class after another 
through the elements of the sciences which 
fell under his care during his working life 
of forty-four years. A thorough and con- 
scientious and truth-loving teacher, never 
willing to seem to know what he did not 
know, never inculcating fancies for facts. 
The truth he delighted in, but for pre- 
tense and vagaries he had no toleration. 
Such downright carefulness and exactness 
were most wholesome and helpful in the 
community and extended their influence to 
a wide range of topics beyond the precincts 
of the laboratory. With a little less of 
ballast, the fervent enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed here might have driven the good 
Oberlin bark upon the wild waves of fanat- 
icism.” 

“But Dr. Dascomb’s helpful influence 
was not confined to his classes or to the 
college. He was a sure defence in the com- 
munity and in the church. There was no 
public interest, through a long course of 
years, that was not sustained by his wise 
counsel and support. The impulse which 
early furnished our streets and puble 
grounds with shade and ornamental trees, 
which give beauty to our town to-day, came 
greatly from his thoughtfulness and taste. 
“The pleasant cemetery to which we bear 
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him for his last repose was the suggestion 
of his thought and heart. This comely 
and commodious church, which -has been 
the gathering place of the people for almost 
forty years, rose from its foundation under 
his faithful supervision.” 

The Oberlin students scattered far and 
wide will never forget the tender and father- 
ly care which Professor Dascomb always 
even in little things showed to them, and 
wherever they are, they will feel a throb of 
sympathetic sorrow with the wide circle 
who will hear with grief that good Doctor 
Dascomb is dead. 

“Just one year ago, onthe first Sunday 
afternoon in April, in the same place, was 
held the funeral of Mrs. Dascomb, whose 
personal excellence was as rare and beauti- 
ful as that of her husband, and whose in- 
fluence as principal of the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment in the college was scarcely less than 
that of Doctor Dascomb. L. 8 

oe 


MBS. SAKAH G. WILKINS. 


Another friend of reform has left us after 
years of weakness and pain, closed by weeks 
of intense suffering, on Wednesday last. 

Mrs. Wilkins was a native of Marble- 
head, where as Miss Harris she was 
well known for her progressive ideas and 
work for unpopular reforms, Strong of 
intellect and firm of purpose, she found a 
fitting companion in Mr, Charles Wilkins, 
of Salem, to whose family she became a 
devoted step-mother, having herself one 
only son of fine promise, who gave up his 
life for his country before Petersburg. Into 
this home from whose pleasant walls looked 
down the faces of well-known heroes of 
anti-slavery, temperance and kindred te- 
forms, have been hospitably received hun- 
dreds of earnest workers, to be strengthen- 
ed and substantially helped by this noble 
pair. Societies have been formed here, 
books loaned and given to the young, with 
earnest words of encouragement to be faith- 
ful to the higher law and light. Here was 
the well supplied linen chest for the sick 
poor, the work done by needy seamstresses 
out of employment, and no one knew better 
how to mix good words with good works 
for all. How many workers for the aboli- 
tion of slavery will look back to the fresh 
inspiration born of strong words and cheer- 
ful help here received; ministers of the lib- 
eral churches, toilers for temperance and 
Woman Suffrage, will feel that the world 
can illy afford to lose the work and influ- 
ence of such lives, andsuch a home, which, 
as Mr. Wilkins died several years before his 
wife, will doubtless now pass with all its 
precious associations into other hands, yet 
ever to be warmly cherished as the birth- 
place of many noble ambitions for the up- 
lifting of the race. a. CB. 
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MRS, DIAZ AT PORTLAND. 


Will you let us express, through your 
paper, the pleasure we have had in listening 
to the lectures of Mrs. A. M. Diaz? Our 
attention was drawn to them through your 
columns, and the subjects discussed seemed 
of such vital interest, we arranged to secure 
the reading of them in Portland. The 
lectures fully met our expectations. Sensi- 
ble, suggestive, full of quiet humor, they 
cannot fail of doing good far beyond the 
entertainment of the hour. We wish every 
householder in the land might hear them; 
men as well as women. For the help to 
move in the right direction must often 
come from the husband and father. Cer- 
tainly the hearing of these lectures must 
lead them to remove many of the hin- 
drances in the way of the best employ- 
ment of woman’s time and strength. 
Especially do we wish that the girls in the 
high schools and seminaries of New Eng- 
land might bear these lectures, to be helped 
by them to a better preparation for the du- 
ties of mature life. The privileges and 
responsibilities of their own individuality, 
as well as of motherhood and wifehood, 
would then be seen by them in a truer 
light, and they would be enabled to weigh 
more correctly the demands made upon 
them by their households and society. The 
intention was to have but three readings, 
but the enjoyment of them was so genuine, 
and the interest so sustained that a fourth 
was given. And notwithstanding it was a 
stormy evening the raindrcps did not damp- 
en the interest, and there was no lack of 
an audience. From the good seed sown 
those evenings, we hope for an abundant 
harvest. A. N. N, and E. T. W, 

Portiand, Me. 





MISS EASTMAN AT WILBRAHAM. 


This demure, staid old town was shaken 
to its foundations on Thursday evening, 
May 6th, by a lecture from Miss Mary F. 
Eastman upon ‘‘The Relation of Women to 
Business.” She came under the auspices of 
the ‘‘Young Men's Debating Club,” connect- 
ed with Wesleyan Academy, which, by the 
way, isa live organization, as is shown by 
the fact that true to their own convictions 
of Right and Progress they should be the 
agency for bringing into this conservative 
domain a bomb-shell of such magnitude as 
that lecture proved to be. Eloquently de- 
livered, clear and convincing in its logic, 
fraught with noble thought, and founded 
Upon truth as invincible as the Eternal 





Hills, it must have carried strong convic- 
tion if not willing recognition to the 
thoughtful among the audience. 

A few words concerning an experience at 
the polls may not be amiss. Calm and 
dignified in the Seautiful scenery with which 
nature has most bountifully endowed it, 
old Wilbraham cannot suffer such an inno- 
vation upon its time-honored opinions, and 
ancient customs, as the voting of half-a- 
dozen women without an ominous shake of 
the head, although to their credit be it said 
that the voters alluded to were very kindly 
and respectfully treated. An elderly good- 
natured man remarked as he removed his 
hat, that they were not in the habit of tak- 
ing off their hats except on extra occa- 
sions. Another, of whom a lady who st 
at my elbow inquired the cause of his 
wife’s absence, replied with very significant 
look and manner, ‘‘She is at home, taking 
care of the baby!” We were not annibilat- 
ed or discouraged by such remarks, how 
ever, and if ever the writer indulged in a 
feeling of satisfaction, and as she met the 
glances of familiar faces, of quiet exulta- 
tion, it was when she led that procession of 
the faithful few around to the ballot-box, 
and committed that terribly ‘‘unwomanly” 
deed of depositing a ballot! Verily, there 
was added another cubit to her usual 
stature of five feet ten. We wondered, as: 
we resumed our seats to watch the modus 
operandi of the august body assembled in 
that hallowed hall, if Woman Suffrage was 
not alluded to in the old hymn: 


“Prophets and kings desired it long, 
Bat died without the sight.”’ 
N. 


> 


A KITCHEN GARDEN SCHOOL FOR EAST 
BOSTON, 





The associated charities of East Boston 
have already amoung the poor under their 
care twenty-five girls over ten years of age. 
Many of these will probably become ser- 
vants or housewives, and now is the time to 
teach them to be industrious, skillful and 
happy in these employments. It is asked 
why they do not learn to make beds, set 
tables, wash dishes, sweep, etc., in their 
own homes? Because, we answer, the 
mothers have little time and less capacity 
for teaching. It has been proved that these 
schools not only teach habits of neatness, 
order, and forethought, but lead children 
to practice them at home. 

Three young ladies of East Boston have 
volunteered to carry on a Kitchen Garden 
School and have fitted themselves faithfully 
for their task. 

Money is needed to purchase materials 
for this school. We look to the charitable 
people of Boston and especially of East 
Boston for money enough to buy furniture 
for this form of instruction in household 
duties. 

Those who feel interested to establish 
such a school for the children of East Bos- 
ton are invited to visit the Kitchen Garden 
School in the Cushman School House, 
Parmenter street, at 2 o’clock, Saturday, 
May 15th. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, 36 White street, East Boston.— 
Committee on Bulletins for the Associated 
Charities, 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


At the last meeting of the Highland 
Woman Suffrage Club the following offi- 
cers were pcos wo the ensuing year: 


President —Dr. 

Vice bene a nie Mine G Oliver, 3 - Barrett. 
Secretary—Miss 8. J. Wh 
Treasurer—Miss A. M. ey 


This is a thoroughly live society, as the 
work they have already accomplished 
shows. The Highland District sent the 
largest number to the polls at the first 
election in which women took part, which 
shows what a little judicious agitation can 
do. 

The officers of this society. have arranged 
for two public meetings to be held in that 
section of the city this month, and they 
have taken steps towards the formation of 
a School Suffrage Club at Upham’s Corner, 
where there is promise of good work in the 
interest of education. Once arouse the 
women to the importance of the duty that 
our new privilege imposes, and Massachu- 
setts will have reason to be proud of her 
new voters. E. A. Burke. 





_ 
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AN INCIDENT OF THY BOSTON FIRE. 


It may not be generally known that it was 
a woman who suggested the means by which 
Boston was finally enabled to get the great 
fire under control. 

A lady, well-known in that city, told me 
that she was standing opposite the Zraveller 
office on the evening, while the conflagra- 
tion was at its height. She saw that the 
fire was fed by the gas. As soon asthe heat 
in a basement was intense enough ‘to melt 
the solder, the meter, etc., the gas would 
escape and a most brilliant flood of flame 
would instantly fill the room. It could not 
be extinguished, and would cormunicate 

tself to a building on the opposite side 
where the process would be repeated, and 
so the fire would zigzag back and forth 
across the street.. Nobody could go into the 
heated basements to-shut off the connection 
with the main pipe, and Mrs, C. expressed 





to the gentleman with her, her conviction 
that the fire could never be controlled until 
the gas was shut off altogether. 

“But that would leave the city in dark- 
ness,’”’ objected her companion. —, 

“Very well,” said Mrs. C. “‘you will have 
all the light you want, if it is not done.” 

As they walked on they espied the chief 
of policeand the gentleman said: ‘I believe 
I will mention the ideato him.” The chief 
reported it at the Mayor’s office, and, a meet- 
ing of the City Fathers being called, it was 
adopted, and for three nights the élite of 
Boston went about with candles in their 
hands, and the fire was gradually. subdued. 

FRaNcEs STOUGHTON Bat ey. 

Providence, R. 1. 


A VALUED VOTE. 


A friend writes to us: ‘I was in Waltham 
the first Monday in March and cast my first 
ballot. The act of voting took but afew 
minutes after I reached the place; but two 
hundred and two miles is quite a long way 
to go to the polls merely to vote for a schoo: 
committee. Yet the distance, time and ex- 
pense were trifles, compared with the prin- 
ciple at stake. I would have given much 
more sooner than not have testified to my 
interest in the ballot for woman.” 


THE METHODISTS’ THANKS TO MR. AND 
MRS, HAYES. 








The following preamble and resolution 
were adopted by the Methodist General 
Conference now ba session at Cincinnati: 


Wuereas, The anc exalted character of the 
eee social ree the White House at Wash- 
ington is not surpassed in the history of our coun- 
try, therefore, 

Resolved, That we the general conference of the 
Methodist church assembled in Ohio, the State of 
the nativity of President Rutherford B. Hayes, and 
of Mrs. Hayes, hereby express our high appreciation 
of the personal worth and noble example of the 
President and his wife and we recommend to the 
women of America the heroic conduct of Mre. Hayes 
in regard to temperance, and especially the beautiful 
symmetry of her Christian life. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Charles Bradlaugh has declined to take 
the oath of allegiance to Great Britain as a 
member of Parliament from Northampton. 


The London Pail Mall Gazette has chang- 
ed proprietors, and will become a ministe- 
rial journal of advanced liberal views. 


The Webster Literary Association, assist- 
ed by Prof. Charles Bickford and fine mu- 
sical talent, will give an entertainment at 
Wesleyan Hall, Thursday evening, May 20th. 


Mr. Frank B. Fay has been unanimously 
chosen general agent of the newly united 
societies for the ‘ Prevention of; Cruelty to 
Children.” 

Do not fail to read the excellent report of 
the Executive Committee of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association at its twen- 
tieth annual meeting lately held in Craw- 
fordsville. It ison the inside of this paper. 


The anniversary of the Woman’s Nation- 
al Christian Temperance Union was held 
yesterday at the Broadway Tabernacle, 34th 
Street and Broadway, New York. We 
will give a report of it next week. 


By a statement of the officers of the Irish 
societies of Boston and vicinity, it appears 
that Mr. Wendell Phillips’s lecture, giving 
in Music Hall on Sunday evening, March 
21, in aid of the suffering poor of Ireland, 
netted $770.10. 


Forty women studied in the London 
School of Medicine for Women during the 
term just closed. A new arrangement in 
this school is the establishment of tutorial 
classes in biology and experimental physics 
for students preparing for the preliminary 
scientific examination. 


The Highland Woman Suffrage Club will 
hold a public meeting Wednesday, May 
19th, at 7:45, in the vestry of the Methodist 
Church, Warren street, near Moreland street. 
Addresses will be made by Dr.‘Mary Safford, 
Miss E. A. Burke, Rev. Dr Patte:son, 
Burton M. Firman (of Harvard College) and 
others. Public invited. 


Professor H. G. Seeley is giving a course 
of lectures on geology to ladies, at Queen’s 
College, London, and these lectures are sup- 
plemented by weekly excursions to the chief 
geological localities which are easy of access. 
It is hoped that these ladies may acquire an 
aptitude for geological field work, which will 
open up to them a new branch of scientific 
education. 


Fifty gold dollars were given to us this 
week, the free will offering of Rev. Photius 
Fiske to help the work for the equal rights 
of women. Mr. Fiske, whose early life as 
an orphan has always kept him mindful of 
the poor and needy, and caused his hand to 
be always open to them, is no less a friend 
to the idea of justice for all, and as ready 
to aid principles as persons. 


The New York Senate has passed the bill 
to amend the State Constitution so as to give 
Woman the ballot equal with man. It now 
goes to the House for concurrence. If the 
latter passes the bill, the Legislature of next 
year must also concur, fo:.lowed by a vote 
of the people on the Amendment. We re- 
joice in the success of the first step and hope 
to see in this end the triumph of Woman 
Suffrage in the Empire State. 


The Tokio Zimes says the education of 











CARPE TS! 


DO NOT P4.Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


BUY DIRHoOT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 


ufacturers’ prices. 
AU purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





MOQUEITES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPUSTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





McPHAII. 


The NEW UPRIGHT PIANO is =. delight and eeaiie 
630 WasHINeTON StREET, Boston. Liberty Tree Block, corner of Washing- 


call and judge for themselves. 
ton and Essex streets. 





LEODIUsIoA aONY uy oacoeE 


of of all who hear it. The ‘public are invited to 











Japanese girls in American schools is not 
viewed with favor in Japan, and the prac- 
tice of sending young ladiés to this country 
for this purpose is not likely to become a 
settled custom, The reason is that on re- 
turning to Japan the girls find their educa- 
tion and acquired tastes utterly antagonistic 
to the social customs to which of necessity 
they must conform. 


Selma Borg gave the third of her inter 
esting lectures on ‘‘Finland” at Chauncy 
Hall last Tuesday evening before a large au-- 
dience. It was illustrated by the stereopti- 
con, and the views of the rugged country, 
its towns, ancient buildings, and peasantry, 
with Miss Borg’s graphic and enthusiastic 
descriptions and historical reviews, made the 
lecture almost an actual visitation. She 
claimed the closest attention and excited 
great interest. Each one of these remark- 
able lectures comprisesa whole volume of 
historical and geographical study, and they 
afford the easiest and pleasantest method for 
schools to digest Finnish history. 


The Exodus is a new weekly published in 
Washington and edited by John D. Bagwell 
and Samuel R. Lowery. It will be devoted 
to the interest of the colored people. It 
will earnestly advocate an organized system 
of emigration from the South to the West 
chiefly in colonies. It will aim to promote 
education, industry and temperance and la- 
bor for the elevation of the colored people. 
In politics it will be Republican and favors 
the nomination of General Grant. The first 
number is full of promise and a paper of 
this kind cannot fail to be a helper to the 
freedmen in their passage out of slavery 
into freedom. We heartily welcome Zhe 
Ezodus and wish it abundant success. 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Management of the Woman’s Chfistian 
Temperance Union was held at Wesleyan 
Hall, Tuesday, Mrs. J. J. Hartford of Dor- 
chester in the chair. As the President, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, was absent, some im- 
portant business in relation to the National 
Convention, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, was postponed. The Secretary, Mrs. 
L. B. Barrett, presented her quarterly re- 
port, stating that during the quarter, six 
business and fifteen mass meetings had been 
held, and two Unions organized. The 
Union work was going on; the literature 
committee having circulated a large amount 
of literature and attempted to bring tem- 
perance literature to the attention of schools. 
Addresses for the Union has been made by 
Mrs. McLoughlin, ‘Miss Louise Baker and 
Mrs. M. H. Hunt. The rest of the morning 


; 





was taken up with reports of county secre- 
taries and of other workers, and the meet- 
ing adjourned about noon. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Writings. 


Mrs. Whitney has succeeded in domesticating her- 
self in a great number of American homes. The 
rity, sweetness, shrewdness, tenderness, humor, he 
elevated, but still homely Christian faith, which 
find expression sin —4 writings, endear her ‘to thou- 


pee Just Published: 
ODD, OR EVEN? $F.50. 


Mrs, Whitney 1s a strong writer, and in this book 
has ores us some of her very best work.— Chicago 





Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, Digsuntel. $1.50 
The Gayworthys: A Story o: 





OG TRIN 60ces 06250208 ch cbnhinesioss coke 1.50 
A Summer in Leslic Golmibwane'y 

Life. Llustrated cosserccecvcce 180 
Patience Sereaate Outings ...-..... vee 1,50 
peheBereo, A Story of Yesterdays. ...-....... 1.50 
Real Folks, Illustrated..........0seeses0e 1.50 
We Gide A Home Story. Iliustrated.. 1.50 
The Other Girls, Illustrated .......+.+... 1,50- 
Sights and In tm, SB VOUS... .c.cvcesces 3.00- 
Pansies: A Volume of Poems. Beautifully. 

bound in purple and gold.....+....sscessees 1.50- 
Just How: A Key to the Cook-Books...... 1.00 


“gagn books as hers snould be in every household, 
to be read, loaned, re: and scloased oo long as a 
leaves and cover will hold together,—not holiday vol- 
umes for elegant ams but stirring and aggressive 
works, with a ‘mission,’ which is to make the worla 
better than they find it.”"—Boston Commonwealth. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
paid by 


Sent by mail, post 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ©O., 
BOSTON. 


LACES. 


We shall open on Monday, in our Lace Department 


NEW FICHUS, TIES, SCARFS 
AND JABOTS 


In Point de Alencon, Miricourt, Point Flanders and 
Medicis, 


HALF HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SCARFS, SQUARE MANTLES, 


Andalusia, in Point de Marci, 
And Other Novelties, 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


131 and 132 Tremont Street. 
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SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
To the President Officers and Members of 
‘Indiana Woman Suffrage B® 


As Chairman of the State Executive Com- 
mittee of this ‘Association, 1 regret that I 
am not able to give a more thoroughly sta- 
tistical résumé of actual work accomplished 
in this state during the past year. It is 
true that there has been a marked progres- 
sion in the sentiment during the 
past twelve months; but it is the result 
perhaps of individual efforts rather than any 
actual aggressive systematic plan of work. 
There is also a disposition on the part of 
the press everywhere, and notably in some 
of our prominent State journals, to treat 
the ‘‘Woman Question” with more fairness 
and liberality than ever before, and we are 
pleased to note the fact that a few have 
come out independently, and advocated ed- 
itorially in strong terms the inherent right 
of women citizens of the United States to 
the ballot. The faithful, patient, and per- 
sistent labor of the first quarter of a centu- 
ry in the broad field of Equal Rights has 
culminated in a fruitful harvest which the 
women of to-day cannot afford to leave 
ungarnered, That déte noir of society 
public opinion, has gradually but steadily 
lost its hold upon individuals, until to-day 
we have a vast army of co-workers in all 
questions pertaining to the removal of the 
legal disabilities 6f women, as well as to aid 
in her elevation socially and intellectually. 
That Indiana is already won to the side of 
truth and justice on the subject of Equal 
Suffrage, we have important evidence in 
many ways, and notably in the fact that 
the memorial presented by this association 
before a joint session of the last Legislature 
received the respectful attention and con- 
sideration that it did, and the addresses 
made thereon by our loved and honored 
workers in the cause Mrs. Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, Mrs. Gerelda G. Wallace, Mrs. 
Mary E.. Haggart and Mrs. Amy Dunn. 
The powerful arguments of these ladies 
won golden opinions and complimentary 
notices from press and public; but the 
strongest endorsement of their power, was 
the passage by the Legislature of the fol- 
lowing resolution, by Senator Hubbard: 


Resolved, ha heard the unarswerable ar- 

ments I yh ne who have to oy presented 
their claims to Equal Soff with deep humiliation 
and a burning sense of shame for long neglected 
duty, we do now pl our honor and influence, and 
our votes, that we will enact such laws as will give 
them Equal! Rights as citizens with ourselves. 


This resolution passed by a large majority. 
Mr. Davis, of Daviess County, then offered 
a resolution directing the judiciary commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of confer- 
ring the right of Suffrage upon the women 
citizens of the State of Indiana at the age 
of twenty-one years. This was also adopted. 

Judge Marsh also offered the following 
resolution, which was likewise adopted: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the House are due to 
thé ladies who have addressed it this afternoon; that, 
br the knowledge, the logic and eloquence they have 
displayed, they have proven that the women of 
L a are abundantly qualified to discharge all the 
duties which the exercise of the right of franchise 
imposes, and worthy to receive and enjoy all the 
blessings which it bestows. 


Resolved, That the experiment of a free democrat- 
ic government of all the people, by all the people, 
can never be fully and fairly tried until the right of 
Suffrage with all. its privileges is equally exercised 
by men and women. 


The laurels won for the cause by these 
noble .wonmien whom Indiana delights to 
honor, cannot be overestimated, nor can 
its influence be confined to the narrow lim- 
its of our own State. 

These arguments had their influence in 
securing the passage of the bill by the Leg- 
islature, equalizing the property rights of 

ammarried women with men, which has now 
"become a law; and also aided in the enact- 
ment of the law allowing women to testify 
to the abuse, or neglect by their husbands, 
when applying for divorce, and that law is 
also in effect in this State; and while we re- 
joice to know that these enactments are the 
result of the labor of Woman Suffragists, 
yét we trust that they are but an earnest of 
still more effective work to be done by 
women in the next Legislature toward the 
entire removal of her legal disabilities. 
Since our last meeting the State Board of 
Agriculture invited the Ladies’ Board toa 
joint meeting, to consult about the work of 
‘the State, and elected officers of the Wom- 
an’s State Industrial Association, ex-officio 
members of the State Board of Agricultnre, 
and their mutual codperation did much to 
advance the interest of the last Agricultural 
Exposition in Indianapolis, and the women 
are now an integral part of the State Board. 
We cannot close our report of State work 
without mentioning the noble work of Mrs. 
Emma Molloy, who as a co-laborer in the 
field of Equal Rights is also working in the 
interests of the W. C. T. U., and we are 
proud to say.is doing effective work in both. 

It gives us real pleasure to record such 
work as has fallen under our notice during 
the past year, but we feel sure, judging 
from the strong and rapidly growing senti- 
mnt of popularity in this cause, that there 
is much work being done of which we have 
no account, and we trust that this associa- 
tion will take some action ere it closes its 
session to institute a thorough and syste- 
matic plan of work whereby it may during 
the ni of its meetings hold communi- 
cation with auxiliary societies and thus be 
enabled to know what each is deing in the 





matter“of disseminating a suffrage senti- 
ment in their community or otherwise 
working in the interest of women, An 
annual report from local organizations 
would be an interesting feature of these 
annual meetings, and be a strong incentive 
to inspire others to work. I know of but 
two societies in the State (but doubtless 
there are many others) that are organized 
specifically as equal rights clubs. These 
are the Indianapolis Equal Rights Society 
andthe Kokomo Women’s Suffrage Club. 
The latter named was orgauized in June 
last and has, during its short existence 
proved to be an interesting, helpful and 
harmonious society; at its last meeting on 
Saturday the 24th ult., a resolution was 
passed instructing the secretary to prepare 
a report for the State Association, which 
report, if the association so desire, can be 
read during its session. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the 
work in our own State; with your consent, 
Madame President, we will very briefly 
allude to the work in general. 

During the month of January, 1880, 250 
petitions for a sixteenth amendment from 
twenty different States, signed by many 
thousands of names, were read upon the floor 
of the Senate, with the names of the lead- 
ing signers, by forty-seven senators. In 
the House sixty-five representatives pre- 
sented the petitions at the clerk’s desk. 
January 14, 15, and 16, 1880, and again in 
February, 165 petitions were presented in 
the upper and lower Houses. 

The Congressional Record of March 27th 
contains the following regarding the rights 
of women citizens: 

Mr. Frye.—1 am instructed by the com- 
mittee on Rutes to report a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a special 
committee on the political rights of wom- 
en citizens and to move that it be placed on 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. Conger.—Let it be read. 

The clerk then read the resolution, as 
follows :— 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the 
Speaker appoint a special committee of nine mem- 
bers, to whom shall be referred all memorials, peti- 
tions, bills, and resolutions relating to the rights of 
women citizens of the United States, with power to 
hear the same and report thereon by bill or other- 


Thus it will be seen that the status of the 
‘‘woman question” has at last assumed a 
magnitude and importance, in the National 
Congress, that entitles it to the considera- 
tion of a special committee, and we have 
good reason to believe that the leaders in 
the Democratic and Republican parties, 
will recognize Woman Suffrage as one of 
the important political issues of the coming 
campaign. 

Verily, we feel like returning our heart- 
felt thanks that hereafter our memorials, 
bills, resolutions, petitions, &c., are to be 
referred to a committee especially appoint- 
ed to consider them instead of, as a few 
years ago, being referred to the Committee 
on Graveyards. 

On January 23d, 1880, a hearing was 
given to the delegates to the National Con- 
vention at Washington, by the Senate 
judiciary committee. On that committee 
we note the name of Senator McDonald of 
Indiana, and prominent among women who 
presented arguments before that committee 
isthe name of Mrs. Gerelda G. Wallace of 
Indiana. 

On the day following the House Judiciary 


| gave a hearing-to the arguments of the Wo- 


man Suffrage delegates, for a sixteenth 
amendment tothe constitution, and we note 
the name of Mrs. Emma Mont McRae of 
Indiana, leading the arguments before this 
committee. 

On Feb. 3 a spirited debate took place in 
the Mouse of Representatives upon the re- 
quest of the judiciary committee for the 
printing of speeches upon the Sixteenth 
Amendment Bill, made by Mrs. Mont 
McRae, Mrs. Jesse F. Waite of Illinois, 
Mrs. Catharine A. F. Stebbins of Michigan, 
Mrs, Elizabeth L. Saxon of Louisana, Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake of New York, Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage of New York, Miss 
Phoebe Couzins of Missouri, and Miss Su- 
sun B. Anthony of New York. The request 
of the committee was finally carried. 

To Mrs. Sara Andrews Spencer, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the N. H. 8S. A. at 
Washington, is great credit due for the 
amount of successful work which has been 
done in the present session of Congress. 

Very much effective work has been done 
in the various State Legislatures. During 
the past winter four Governors of States 
have recommended Woman Suffrage in their 
messages, viz., Gov. Long of Massachusetts, 
Gov. Andrew of Connecticut, Gov. Van- 
zandt of Rhode Island and Gov. Cornell of 
New York. School Suffrage is already es- 
tablished in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Colorado, California and Oregon. 
Several other States have presented peti- 
tions to their respective Legislatures, pray- 
ing for Suffrage and in most cases were de- 
feated by only a small majority. The Leg- 
islature of Wisconsin leads all the States in 
the enfranchisement of women—having 
passed an act submitting an amendment to 
the people in which general suffrage is ex- 
tended to women. 

We trust that ere the next meeting of the 
Legislature of Indiana, our women will be 





so thoroughly aroused to the importance of 


securing their political rights, that the leg- 
islative halls shall resound with their ring- 
ing appeals for political freedom, and that 
our cause shall be represented in such force 
and numbers as shall leave no room for 
doubt in the minds of our legislators, and 
people of the earnestness of our appeal. 

The death angel has made a sad record in 
the ranks of the Suffragists during the past 
year. Many prominent and representative 
men and women, full of years and honors 
have placed their mantle on other shoulders 
and crossed the river never to return. Oth- 
ers have fallen by the wayside in the bloom 
of youth and in the height of usefulness. 
In the death of William Lloyd Garrison, 
the Suffrage cause lost one of its earliest 
and staunchest supporters, and in the death 
of Bishop Haven a tower of strength that 
to us is irreparable. In the more recent 
death of Miss Lavina Goodeli, the legal pro- 
fession has lost a jewel of rare brilliancy, 
the church an accomplished and earnest 
Christian woman, while the temperance 
and Suffrage causes have lost one of their ab- 
lest advocates and defenders. 

While we deeply regret the loss of Na 
ture’s noble men and women everywhere, 
yet we can but bow in submission to Him 
‘‘who doeth all things well,” and take up 
as best we know how the work that they 
have left for us to do, 

We ask your indulgence, Madame Presi- 
dent, for thissomewhat lengthy report, and 
herewith submit the same with kindliest re- 
gards and hopeful anticipations for the fu- 
ture. Respectfully, 

Mrs. Mary 8. Anmstrone, 

Char. Exec. Com. for the State of Indiana. 


-—* 
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TRAVEL AS A MEANS OF CULTURE. 


The appearance of such excursion circu- 
lars as those of Dr. Tourjee of Music Hall, 
brings us to realize that the summer 
months are again drawing near. Many be- 
gin to cast about for the attractions offered 
by various places during the warm season. 
Some wili push for the mountains, some 
for the sea-shore, and others will sigh for 
foreign lands. How changed the aspect 
and the customs, especially as regards for- 
eign journeying! A few years ago it was 
very uncommon for Americans to visit to 
any great extent the famous spots of Eu- 
rope and the Holy Land. But now trans- 
Atlantic voyages are far from being rare. 
The cause of this great change we believe 
is to be ascribed mainly to the modern im- 
provements, facilities and methods of trav- 
el. Steamers have become floating parlors, 
horses of iron conduct us with rapidity and 
comfort to places formerly held to be dis- 
tant and obscure. Those once seldom visi- 
ted by travelers are now easily accessible. 
As noticeable an advance as any is that one 
which gives to ladies, even without male 
escorts, the superior advantages derived 
from foreign tours. Every school girl has 
early fancied that some day she should be 
able to view with her own eyes the cities of 
London and Paris, the beauties of the 
Rhine, the grandeur of the Alps, the antiq- 
uities of Rome, or the eventful spots of 
Scripture history. Until now she has been 
debarred from realizing her youthful dream 
by considerations of time, inconvenience 
and expense. To-day travel is rapid, easy, 
even luxurious, and comparatively inex- 
pensive. The design of this article is to 
show in what way travel in foreign lands 
can be made of most culture to ladies, and 
especially to those who may not have gen- 
tlemen companions. It must be remember- 
ed that the culture of travel is twofold; viz. 
the refreshing of the body and the stimula- 
tion or inspiration of the soul. Recreation 
and study should be combined as motives. 

We believe the best method for ladies is 
that one of traveling in parties. Let us 
look at a few of the excellences. In this 
way there is generally a conductor at the 
head of the party who is thoroughly versed 
in all matters pertaining to the trip. He 
knows all the points of interest and profit 
and his experience has habituated him to 
closest observation. If courteous, as these 
men generally are, a vast deal of informa- 
tion will be received that would be impos- 
sible when traveling independently. It is 
also the duty of the conductor to make ail 
needed arrangemeuts for hotel accommoda- 
tions, sightseeing etc., and to pay all bills. 
Thus the members of the party find railway 
carriages and rooms at hotels awaiting 
them; while picture galleries, castles and 
palaces are thrown open at their approach. 
They are relieved from all care and anxiety 
for baggage and business arrangements 
which are so perplexing to those who are 
unacquainted with the language of the 
country. None of the petty swindles so 
commonly practiced on those abroad can 
fall to their lot as it is allin the hands of 
the conductor. It is also much pleasanter 
in European railway carriages and other 
conveyances to be surrounded by friends 
and acquaintances than by strangers; and 
the pleasure of sight-seeing as well as trav- 
eling is enhanced by congenial companion- 
ship. Then again every member of the 
party profits by the experience, taste and 
culture of al] the others. In many instances 
more knowledge may thus be gained than 
years of general study might bring. One 
of the party may have made a specialty of 








art study, another of music; and still anoth- 


er is an old traveler who never allows any 
object of interest to escape his observation, 
and whose mind is treasured with interest- 
ing facts about everything to be seen. 
With such companionship, even the long 
railway journeys come to an end too quick- 
ly, and every visit to a cathedral, castle, or 
picture gallery becomes a source of added 
delight. On the score of cost and trouble 
there is of course a vast advantage. In sev- 
eral instances it has been found that indi- 
vidual travelers or small parties of tourists 
have expended fully twice as much money 
in passing over the same route, while the 
amount of vexation and trouble engendered 
hy looking after one’s luggage etc., was be- 
yond computation, and in some cases pre- 
vented sight seeing altogether. * 

Under such circumstances and with first 
class management there is hope that our 
ladies will enjoy extended excursions. 
During the coming summer Europe surely 
offers unusual attractions, such as the Han- 
del Musical Festival in London, in which 
the most eminent living artists take part; 
the great International Centenary Celebra- 
tion incommemoration of the establishment 
of Sunday schools by Robert Raikes, to 
which representatives from all parts of the 
world are invited, will oceur, beginning 
June 28; the famous Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergan will also be represented, which 
have always drawn throngs of spectators. 
What could be more pleasant, what of more 
value, whut of more culture for the ladies 
than a trans-Atlantic tour during the sum- 
mer of 1880? E. B. Bancnort. 
oe 


THE STORY OF A BURMESE. 





Young Edwin, a Burmese, who has been 
educated in this country with the view of 
sending him as a Baptist missionary to Bur- 
mah, lectured recently in Baltimore. Speak- 
ing of the deplorable condition of women 
in the East, owing mainly to peculiar reli- 
gious teachings, he said: ‘Girls in China 
are believed to have no souls, and to kill 
them is not murder, and therefore not to 
be punished. Where parents are too poor 
to support the girl children they are dis- 
posed of in the following way: At regular 
intervals an appointed officer goes through 
a village and collects from poor parents, 
all the girl children they cannot care for, 
when they are about eight days old. He 
has two large baskets attached to the ends 
of a bamboo pole and slung over his 
shoulder, Six infants are placed in each 
basket, and he carries them to some neigh- 
boring village and exposes them for sale. 
Mothers who desire to raise wives for their 
sons buy such as they select. The others 
are taken to the Government asylum, of 
which there are many all through the 
country. If there is room there they are 
taken in, if not they are drowned.” 


- 
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MARY CARPENTER AND SISTER DORA. 





Memoirs and letters are popular reading 
just now. Among the varieties of charac- 
ter recently depicted, from Madame Bona- 
parte upwards, no two are more suggestive 
to the friends of Woman’s progress than 
those of Mary Carpenter and Sister Dora, 
or Dorothy, Wyndlow Pattison. 

Their aims and work were in some respects 
similar, in others quite divergent. Both 
gave themselves with entire devotion to the 
amelioration of human misery. Both chose 
to work in the lowest stratum of that mis- 
ery. Mary Carpenter devoted herself to the 
instruction and reclaiming of neglected 
children, Sister Dora to the hardest forms 
of hospital nursing. Both were deeply re- 
ligious, though adopting different theologi- 
cal opinions. Both were thoroughly femi- 
nine, and neither as far as appears gave 
any attention to the subject of the political 
rights of women. Mary Carpenter sup- 
pressed or concealed any leanings she might 
have had that way, in deference to mascu- 
line prejudice, lest she should peril the 
cause of her perishing little ones. Accord- 
ing to conventional ideas, both women 
spent their lives outside ‘‘woman's sphere,” 
remaining unmarried from choice, for the 
purpose of laboring for the suffering in re- 
pelling and nearly unbearable surround- 
ings. 

Mary Carpenter initiated and established 
Ragged, Industrial and Reform Schools. 
She began by gaining practical knowledge, 
asa teacher of the most degraded juvenile 
population in a large manufacturing town, 
From many years’ personal experience, she 
learned what was needed, and wrought outa 
system and established it, by the aid of pri- 
vate beneficence and the Parliamentary leg- 
islation which she finally procured after 
years of patient endeavor. Her plans were 
of wide scope including the distant and the 
future. 

Sister Dora was a rarer woman still,—of 
less wide aims, but of intense personal 
power and with a concentration of energy 
in a single direction, seemingly unparalleled 
among womankind. She had an instinct 
for surgery and nursing. Beginning with- 
out special preparation, she diligently culti- 
vated her natural talent by study and prac- 
tice while at work. The, story of her life 
is almost incredible. Her work in the Ac- 
cident Hospital, taking care of torn and 
mangled men, and ‘‘burned babies,” her 





nursing in the Epidemic and Smal]-pox hos- 


——e 
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pitals seems utterly beyond any woman’s 
strength. " 

The lesson of these two lives to us, is 
that the peculiarly feminine traits and 
graces were the sources of power and the 
secret of success. Mary Carpenter lavished 
on her pet vagabonds the most untiring 
love and patience, bestowing motherly ca- 
resses, and forgiving them ‘‘seventy times 
seven.” Sister Dora had the yift of a beau. 
tiful physique. Her personal charm was 
so great that with her strength and courage, 
her unflagging spirits, her songs and stories, 
her prayers and kisses and over-flowings of 
mirth, itis no wonder that her poor patients 
believed she had superhuman powers. 

We, aspiring sisters, are sometimes ac- 
cused, justly or unjustly, of aping masculine 
ways, weakly attempting to do what men 
can do much better than ourselves. There 
ought to be no foundation for such acharge, 
What the world needs is more true woman. 
liness brought to bear upon all its interests, 
and in spheres from which it is now exclud- 
ed. It is by the exercise of the womanly 
graces and virtues that our cause is to tri- 
umph, Jn hoc signum vinces, A. E. B, 





WOMEN REGISTERED AS VUTERS IN 
MILFORD, 


Adams P. Annie. . 
Aldrich H. Susan. 
Burbank Abbie D. 
Billings Eunice E. 
Barker Mary. 
Blunt Pamelia B. 
Brown Mary J. 
Barker Elizabeth A. 
Brown Sarah. 
Brown Abbie C. 
Cushman Carrie E. 
Cook Pauline O. 
Connor Bridget E. 
Carpenter Isabella E. 
Claflin Sylvania H. 
Cheney Laura 8. 
Cheney Mary H. 
Cuok Abbie A. 
Coftin Emmeline G. 
Chapin lranna C. 
Crockett Pertbena R. 
Collins Hattie. 
Cook Lavinia H. 
Davis Isabell. 
Eldredge Phoebe A. 
Eldredge Mary H. 
Eaton Belle M. 
Eldridge Emily A. 
Fisher Azubah R. 
Felton Harriet N. 
Gore Sarah H. 
Gilman Priscilla B. F. 
Gardner Ann J. 
Godfrey Annie E. 
Godfrey Cora A. 
Godfrey Lydia B. 
Gilman Arabella. 
Gay Helen A. C. 
Gleason Sarah A, 
Gibson Mary M. 
Gardner Susan. 
Holbrook Emma L. 
Holbrook Elizabeth C. 
Haven Hopestill. 
Hayward H. Jane. 
Hussey Charlotte J. 
Hayward Nellie C. 
Humphrey Lizzie B. 
Holmes Betsey. 
“Inmen Melissa M. 
Jones Lucia A. 
Jenks Louisa J. 
Johnson Almira P. 
Knowlton Catherine F. 
Kendal! Sarah B. 
Leland Susan, 
Leland Carro 8. 
Leonard Pamelia B. 
Lilley Mary E. 
Madden Eliza E. 
Macey a E. 
Montague Emily A. 
Margin Mary J, 
Parkhurst Hannah. 
Patrick Mary M. 
Parkhurst Mary A. 
Pratt Caroline A. 
Parkhurst Maria A. 
Pond Nellie M. 
Parkhurst Maria. 
Russe)l Mary J. C. 
Russell Jennie M. 
Rockwood Leila F. 
Reynolds Mary E. 
Skillings Angeline. 
Saddler Amanda H. P. 
Shepards Lavinia E. 
Saddler Jane H. 
Sawyer Clara J. 
Travessee Marietta. 
Thayer Mary E. 
Thayer Angenette, 
Tobey Hannah M. 
Taft Eliza N. 
Vant Mary A. 
Vant Izanna E, 
Wilkinson Emily M, 
Wilkinson Lovicy T. 
Wilkinson Silence J. 
Washbutn Helen M. 
White Rosa C. 
Wallace Mary A. 
Wood Mary 8, 
White Elizabeth O. 
Wales Cordelia C. 
Wakefield Lavinia. 
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IT MOVES. 





The cause of Woman Suffrage moves 
slowly but it moves, In Wisconsin a joint 
resolution has passed both Houses of the 
Legislature almost unanimously, conferring 
suffrage upon wives and widows of twenty- 
one or over; why maiden ladies should be de- 
nied the ballot and bachelors should possess 
it wedonotknow. Though this resolution 
can only have the effect to submit to the 
public the question whether they will amend 
their Constitution, its passage by so deci- 
sive a majority is an indication of public 





sentiment in the State. It puts the men in 
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a quandary, however; for gallantry equally 
forbids a man from forcing the duty and 
burdens of suffrage on a woman who does 
not want it or from refusing the privilege 
of suffrage to one who does, The blunder- 
ing Legislature of New York State has, by 
its law professediy conferring the right of 
suffrage on women in school elections, only 
succeeded in expressing its good will toward 


’ the cause. The law provides that ‘‘no per- 


son shall be deemed as ineligible to serve as 
any school officer or to vote at any school 
meeting by reason of sex who has the other 
qualifications now required by the law.” 
Butin many of the districts of the State 
the School Commissioners are not school 
officers in the eye of the law, the law having 
a curious eye and seeing many matters in 
odd lights; and, further, the only persons 
allowed to vote at schoo] meetings are such 
as own or hire real estate in the district or 
are authorized to vote at town meetings; 
and under our present Constitution only 
male citizens are authorized to vote at town 
meetings. Women can henceforth be elected 
on school boards in most of the districts of 
the State; but apparently the number of wo- 
men that can vote is at present very timited, 
and is likely to remain so until the State 
Constitution is amended.—Christian Union. 
————71] 
THE TIME TO BE PLEASANT. 


‘‘Mother’s cross!” said Maggie, coming 
out into the kitchen with a pout on her 
lips. Her aunt was busy ironing; but she 
looked up and answered Maggie: ‘Then 
it is the very time for you to be pleasant 
and helpful. Mother was awake a great 
deal in the night with the poor baby.” 

Maggie made no reply. She put on her 
hat, and walked off into the garden. But 
a new idea went with her. ‘‘The very 
time to be helpful and pleasant is when 
other peuple are cross. Sure enough,” 
thought she, ‘that would be the time 
when it would do the most good. I re- 
member when I was sick last year I was 
so nervous that, if any one spoke to me, I 
could hardly help being cross; and mother 
never got angry or out of patience, but 
was just as gentle with me! I ought to pay 
it back now, and I will.” And she sprang 
up from the grass where she had thrown 
herself, and turned a face full of cheerful 
resolution toward the room where her 
mother sat soothing and tending a fretful, 
teething baby. Maggie brought out the 
pretty ivory balls, and began to jingle 
them for the little one. He stopped fret- 
ting, and a smile dimpled the corners of 
his lips. 

“‘Couldn’t 1 take him out to ride in his 
carriage, mother? It’s such a nice morn- 
ing,” she asked. 

“T should be so glad if you would!” said 
her mother. The little hat and sack were 
brought, and the baby was soon ready for 
his ride. “I'll keep him as long as he is 

ood,” said Maggie; ‘‘and you must lie on 
the sofa and get a nap while I am gone. 
You are looking dreadfully tired.” 

The kiud words and the kiss that accom- 
panied them were almost too much for the 
mother. The tears rose to her eyes, and 
her voice trembled as she answered: 
“Thank you, dearie;” it will do me a world 
of good, if you can keep him out an hour; 
and the air will do him good, too. My 
head aches badly this morning.” What a 
happy heart beat in Maggie’s bosom as 
she trundled the little carriage up and 
down on the walk! She had done real 
good, She had given back a little of the 
help and forbearance that had so often 
been bestowed upon her. She had made 
her mother happier, and given her time to 
rest. 

She resolved to remember and act on her 
aunt’s good word, ‘“‘The very time to be 
helpful and pleasant is when everybody is 


tired and cross,”"— Well Spring. 
5 in a 


“RENDER UNTO CESAR THE THINGS 
WHICH ARE CESAUW’S.” 


There seems to be an astonishing greed 
for titles in this avowedly democratic 
country. We have, it is true, no titled 
class, but then all classes can assume titles 
at their pleasure. Professors start up like 
fungi. You passa dingy tenement house; 
under one of the windows isa placard 
which informs you that Prof. Jones, Astrol- 
oger and Business Medium, can reveal the 
past, present and future, and give advice in 
regard to mariage, etc. 

Another notice refers you to Prof. Jenk- 
ens, French Hair-Dresser, second floor. 
You learn also that in the same building 
Prof. Smythe gives instruction in dancing. 
At this moment a boy thrusts a hand-bill 
into your grasp. It announces that Prof. 
Browne, the great wronaut, will make a 
. balloon ascension at the Park Garden, while 
Profs. Tom, Dick and Harry will respect- 
ively walk the tight rope, send off fireworks, 
and ride a velocipede. 

1 anticipate atime in the millennial future 
wheu Maggie will bring me a card inscribed 
“Prof. T. O'Connor, R. M.,” with the ex- 
planatory remark, ‘The rag-jintleman, 
Miss Froncez!” 

In the mining regions of the West this 
craze for title assumes frightful propor- 
tions, taking on chiefly a military charac- 
ter, so that nearly every man is breveted 
General, Majo-, or Colonel. 








There is ‘‘method” in this ‘madness’ 
however; it has its boundaries like the Gulf 
Stream 

With the exception of the prefix Madame, 
unnecessarily adopted by many waxtflower 
makers, modistes and magnetic mediums, 
women seem to be nearly exempt. 

Indeed, there appears to be among many 
persons an unaccountable reluctance to ad- 
dress a woman by atitle, even when she 
has earned it. 

While the average individual does not re- 
fuse the appellation of ‘‘Professor” to the 
exhibitor of a traveling stereopticon, if he 
assumes it, he will not think it pecessary to 
place it before the name of the lady who 
occupies the chair of astronomy at Vassar. 

While he will insist on addressing the 
proprietor of every drug or herb stote as 
Doctor, it does not occur to him to apply 
that epithet to a lady, though she be a grad- 
uate of one of our best medical schools. 
Nor is this ignoring of the titles of women 
confined to persons of only ordinary intel- 
ligence. About a week ago I attended a 
missionary meeting in this city, at which 
an address was delivered by a physician 
from India. She has more than ordinary 
professional ability, and has done a noble 
work among the unhappy women of that 
country. The speaker was introduced, and 
referred to throughout the afternoon sim- 
ply as Miss O... . 

No doubt thoughtlessness and force of 
habit have much more to do with this than 
actual prejudice, but the fact remains, that 
while titles may be made ridiculous by 
being assumed by persons who have no 
right to them, there is such a thing as the 
moral value of a title, and there may be oc- 
casions when the use or ignoring of it in- 
volves a principle. Washiogton refused to 
receive the papers from the British govern- 
ment, so long as its officers ignored his 
position and purposely addressed the docu. 
ments to ‘‘Mr.” Washington. 

Now there is really nothing distinctively 
masculine about the afix M.D. The word 
doctor, as used in modern times, re- 
fers to the profession, and would not, 
either in form or meaning, suggest the sex 
of the person to whom it was applied. It 
can only do so by the simple power of asso- 
ciation. : 

But some persons object that use of the 
same title for both sexes will make it uncer- 
tain which is meant. You might deny the 
designation to men on the same ground! 

On the other hand, if you speak of em- 
ploying Mrs. A., or of having derived bene- 
fit from the treatment of Miss B., there is 
nothing to indicate to the hearer that either 
of the ladies has had a genuine medical 
training. Some persons compromise the 
matter by a combination. I frequently 
read, even in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, that 
a Mrs. Dr. Jones, for example, has been 
delivering an address before some congress 
of women, and am always left in doubt as 
to whether it is the wife of a Dr. Jones or 
whether the lady herself isa physician. I 
do not believe that it is either correct or el- 
egant to bestow on women the titles of 
their husbands, but so long as it is done, 
the adoption of this double-barrelled prefix 
in the case of women physicians also, is 
very confusing. 

In the last WoMAN’s JOURNAL is a notice 
of the annual dinner of the alumne of the 
Woman’s Medical College, of New York. 
The names of those who responded to the 
toasts were given as ‘‘Mrs. Dr. Lozier,” 
“Mrs. Dr. Campbell,” ‘‘Miss Dr. Barka- 
lon,” etc. The ‘Misses Drs. Siraganian” 
were also mentioned. 

If not so ambiguous as ‘‘Mrs. Dr. ——, 
‘Miss Dr.——” is even more absurd. Why 
not say Miss Prof. Mitchell? The inconsis- 
tency of such expressions is seen at once if 
we substitute Mr, Dr, So-and-so. 

Thus we see that the simple prefix by 
which, in America, oll medical men are des- 
ignated, is the most convenient, correct, 
and appropriate, which can be found for a 
medical woinan, 

But there are other considerations more 
important than these, which lead us to the 
same conclusion. As has been said the use 
of atitle may involve a principle. A de- 
gree which is the recognized indication of 
a certain definite course of study, means 
something, and I fail to see why it does not 
mean just as much conferred upon a wom- 
anasuponaman. Because it means some- 
thing it has a sort of commercial value to 
the woman who has won it. It is evidence 
that she has complied with the necessary 
requirements and is therefore qualified to 
practice, and worthy of the public confi- 
dence. Her degree is analogous to the 
United States Treasurer’s signature on a 
dollar bill; it does not make it genuine, but 
is proof that itis so. 

Tf you address a person by a title, you by 
so doing, recognize his right to it; if you 
refuse to use it you tacitly imply that he 
has no claim upor it. Thus, if in speaking 
of male physicians you habitually place the 
word Doctor before their names, and, in 
speaking of women physicians you habitu- 
ally omit it, you are unconsciously challeng- 
ing the comparative qualifications of the 
latter. Such distinctions are not lost upon 
young persons, or upon the unreasoning 
mass of adults who are quick to conclude 
that they are based upon real differences, 


” 





and that. a diploma in the hands of a wom- 
an necessarily loses something of its signifi- 
cance. 


As 8 sex we owe a great deal to educated | 


women physicians, and surely ought to be 

willing to make a small return and, thus 

publicly show our respect for their attain- 

ments by using the title which indicates 

them. Frances STouGHTON BalILey, 
Providence, R. 1. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Lincoln used to tell a story about a 
big Hoosier who came to Washington dur- 
ing the war, and called on a street Arab for 
ashine. Looking at the tremendous boot 
before him he called out to a brother shiner 
across the street, ‘‘Come over and help, Jim- 
my, I’ve got an army contract.” 

A negro woman near Chesa peake bay 
lately made an amusing reply to a Wall- 
street speculator of a religous as well as 
duck-shooting turn of mind. ‘Are there 
any Presbyterians in this vicinity?” he asked. 
**Well, massa.” she answered, I ain’t heard 
of none of dem bein’ shot this season!” 
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MISS H. L. LANG 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
4 PARK 8T., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 


|Founded by the Dress Reform Com- 
mittee appointed by the 


New England Woman's Clab 


|TO LADIES who are unable to visit our 
rooms and desirous of obtaining Custom 
made Under-garments, we have oceans. 
jedaschedule of measurements, which 





Ormsgse fac 


carefully followed, we can fit you as well 
|a8 in person. 

| MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. 
— For )— 

TRACY WAIST, EMANCIPATION SUIT 
|CHEMELETTE, EMANCIPATION WAIST 
*Bust Measure. No, of inches, 

{Under Bust Measure. *Waist Measure. 
*Length of Waist under Arm, 

Hips, three inches below the Waist. 

| Width of Back across Shoulders. 
Length of Back from Neck to Waist. 

| Length of Sleeve inside. 


Length of Sleeve outside. 
iH Length of Shoulder. Around Neck. 


“SNDOIVLVS YOS GNSS “ALIVIORdS V SNUSLivd SII) $f Ld |S 


Arm Size, (high up.) 
Length of Drawers, from waist down. 
*MEASURE TO BE SENT FOR PATTERNS. 
Orders and measurements sent by 
mail, must be filled at the risk of the 
|purchaser. All goods aresent C. O. D. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
‘Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
—— for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervons prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, en} ments, etc.. etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Componnd. has never failed to remove inflama- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, painful mictoricions, in- 
continence etc,, e Her ved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action. etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Pomade 








reven! fey, hair; her Solution for the ecalp. to 
prevent uese, and to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses an tic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wygienic Retreat North Weymouth. 

Bhs stamp for circulars, . 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on } (J 


+ 


and the KIDNEYS. 

ht gd 

dreadful diseases areeursto follow with” 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

- Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rhea- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


because the blond is poisoned 


are deve’ 
that should have been 


with the humors 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will shed ; neglect 
them and you willlive but to suffer, : 
Thousands have bee . Tryitandyou 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
ith will once more gladden your heart. 
the torment 
back 
Why bear such distress from Con- 
opanien and Piles ? 
hy be so ee because of dis- 
ordered urine 
Krpyey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisadry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist has tt, or will get tt for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 
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BLAKE'S 
GREAT 

PIANO | 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS, 
Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En 


dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Th ‘ 
Thomas, and the whole united press. mem hs 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The vest medium- Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisf m and is fully veut 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 
A full and complete tof these elegant Or- 


gans, that for sty) finish, cann 
ae hy yle, tone and ° ot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons,{Concertinas,*Baud Instru 
Bridges, etc. Call and WY yn i - 4 


logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Pro 
(Hetablished 1869] No. 612 Washingsan tereCbecten 
11 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Established in 1849.) 


( 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, a? 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Se Catalogues 








oe Ke A em Wéiesécoune, ‘tos. Washington Street 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, | MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E,. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints, 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIREOTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 60 THAT THE OURS I8 radical and ene 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SY 6 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, Ig 

ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 
It will, at all times and under all circume- 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 


govern the female system. 
For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is ° 
dia E. Pinkham’s V: Compound 


Ly 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 


Mass, 
ce, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 
No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
ER P’ . They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 





LIVER & STOMACH 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 
‘UAATTANV TOVINOLS 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why *%o many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 

















HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Mourning orders promptly attended to. 
5 Temple Place, Boston, Room 4, 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Te:cher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts. per lesson, will 
ensure cood steoten. pn, Aegean mae, weg 


11 Davis Street, 


8w16 





Boston, Mass, 


E 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unegqualed in Tone, Touch, Work ans 
end Devahiiiny, ew 
Pr tm ony Mensousnie. 
anos to rent, anos tuned 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington 
Boston, (over Williams Aritverstt's) en ies 


FURNITURE, 
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Fine and [Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 

Mirrors, etc., ete, 

A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 
low prices. 

H. B. BRAMAN, 
Formerly BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
and8 Haymarket & 

101 ‘and 103 Friend Steen Me os 





DINING: 
} ROOMS. 


~| 
all 
{ 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Ly ce = ee t May gd or eg Me 
Cream, 5 cents; a r , 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at reason abl: 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached.s= Sot 
What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
_. at an hour’s reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligently on the lite: topics of the day is 
given inthe Lirzrary News, issued monthly, sub- 
scription price only fifty conte per year. seg 

The regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize (Questions. 


on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 

freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 

publications; courses of reading; quota’ 

critical comments from leading journals; character- 
avecdotes of contem 








istic extracts; eketches and po- 
authors, etc., etc. 

> one with taste for books or no matter 

how limited his means or his time, can & sub- 


scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 
Subscription per 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal terme to eels” As . 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. : 
F. LEYPOLDT, Pusuisuer, . 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York, eow 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION 
naar UAL MEET:NG. 

Eprrors Jourwau:—In advance of the 
official report, Indiana Woman Suffragists 
send greetings to the readers of the JouRNAL 
and rejoice to say that we have just closed 
one of the most magnificent annual meet- 
ings we have ever held. 

The Methodist Church in Crawfordsville, 
was freely us, and beautifully decora- 
ted with, the grand old flag suspended 
back.of the pulpit, which silently proclaim- 
ed freedom to all. A number of original 
mottoes, appropriate for our work, on the 
walls, large blooming flowers, and beautiful 
boquets of cut flowers, in various places, 
and on the left of the pulpit, a largecolumn 
trimmed with flags, crowned with a shield 
encircled with evergreen and striped with 
red and white, the word ‘‘Wisconsin” across 
the center, the whole surmounted by an 
eagle, which seemed almost to have voice, 
to speak of the triumph of the right, in that 
north western state, inviting us on to ulti- 
mate victory. 

Dr. Mary H. Wilhite and Miss Mary D. 
Naylor, seconded by the good people of 
Crawfordsville, had made every arrangement 
for the entertainment of the Convention 
that could be desired, even to engaging the 
band which met us with cheering music at 
the church door, all of which gave to the 
meeting a cheerful joyous reception, that 
inspired enthusiasm, all through the differ- 
ent sessions of the Convention; and seemed 
but a continuation of the cordial welcome 
given to the Richmond delegation by our 
hostess, Dr. Mary H. Wilhite, as she stepped 

_out on the’ beautiful verandah after ten 
o’clock the evening before the meeting, 
when the carriage from the station drove up 
to her gate. 

We held an informal meeting at ten A. 
M.; delegates were present from several 
diffcrent localities, and when the conven- 
tion proper met at two P. M., the church 
was well filled and all were ready for busi 
ness. Letters were received and read from 
our venerable early co-workers Frances D. 
Gage, Mrs. Tracy Cutler and Lucy Stone, 
also Hon. Wm, Baxter, Mayor Wm. L. 
John, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Attorney 
atlaw,Mrs. M. VY. Longley, a congratulatory 
card from Rev. Amanda M. Way, one of 
the first originators of the association, now 
an active worker in Kansas. A cordial ad- 
dress of welcome to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Association, on behalf of the 
citizens of Crawfordsville, was read by Miss 
Mary D. Naylor. It was such a surprise, 
that the President could not make such a 
response as it merited. All felt it a solemn 
grand beginning, and we believe those who 
attended the meetings throughout carried 
with them to their respective fields of labor 
the spirit of earnest work that wlll culmi- 
nate in ripened fruit for the harvest. There 
were present as logical and eloquent speak- 
ers, our own Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and 
Mrs. Governor Wallace, also Rev. Dr. An- 
drews, of Indianapolis, with all the fervor 
of a new convert, made an able speech, set- 
ting at naught the flimsy objections to Suf- 

- frage. for Woman, Mrs. May Wright 
Thompson read an exhaustive paper on 
*‘The Industries of the women of Indiana,” 
& historical sketch of Woman's work of rare 
value, the preparation of which involved 
careful study and perfect knowledge of her 
subject. Mrs, Gouger, a new worker from 
Lafayette, came in all alive with quicken: d 
enthusiasm, and joined heartily in the dis- 
cussions of the resolutions and other mat- 
ters of interest. From abroad we had Mrs. 
Lizzie Boynton Harbert, formerly a Craw- 
fordsville girl, now the brilliant editor of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom” in the Inter- Ocean, 
harnessed for any duty to help the cause in 
her native state. And the last afternoon and 
evening Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the talented 
lawyer of lowa came freighted with a mes- 
sage of earnest appeal and unanswerable 
argument for Suffrage for Woman, that her 
legal associations‘has so abundantly shown 
her the necessity as a protection and eleva. 
tion to men as well as women. 

The plan of work the coming year 4ooks 
to active exertions to. make our influence 
felt on the next Legislature after using every 
effort to awaken public sentiment before the 
meeting of that body. The secretary was 
instructed to convey return greetings to our 
honored mother in the work, Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage, also the sympathies of the Conven- 
tion to Susan B. Anthony in her sad be- 
reavement in the death of her venerable and 
venerated mother. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and Dr. M. F. 
Thomas were appointed to attend the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago, June 2d. 
The resolutions, list of officers, etc., I sup- 
pose will be forwarded by the Secretary. 

Very truly, M. F. Tuomas. 

Richmond Ind., May 1, 1880. 


THE REPUBLICAN DANGER—A TWO- 
THIRDS RULE THE REMEDY. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

The danger of the Republicans in the next 
Presidential election does not lie so much in 
the nomination or defeat of any particular 
candidate for the nomination as it does in 
the possibility of a nomination which has 
not secured in advance the assent of the 
great body of the delegates, and which when 
made may fail to command the general sup- 








port of the party. If any candidate should 
be nominated by a bare majority of dele- 


the background—the moral weight of such 
a nomination, it is to be feared, will not be 
sufficient to overcome the discontent of the 
minority, or to secure an earnest and unan- 
imous support of the nominee. But it is of 
the utmost importance that this general ac- 
ceptance be secured, for without it the re- 
sult of the election will be, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. 

The danger of a Presidential nomination 
by s bare majority of the convention will 
be vastly increased if this majority shonld 
be mainly composed of the delegations from 
the southern states, which represents only 
hopeless minorities. The political situation 
is altogether anomalous. In fifteen states 
the Republican party is suppressed at the 
polls by force or fraud. Yet more than one- 
third of all the delegates in the convention 
will be men whose states will not give a sin- 
gle electoral vote to any Republican candi- 
date. The total number of delegates will 
be 756, of these 284 will be made up as fol- 
lows :— 

Maryland, 16; Delaware, 6; Virginia, 22; 
North Carolina, 20; South Carolina, 14; 
Georgia, 22; Alabama, 20; Florida, 8; Mis- 
‘sissippi, 24; Louisiana, 16; Texas, 16; Ar- 
kansas, 12; Missouri, 30; Kentucky, 24; 
Tennessee, 24; West Virginia, 10; total, 284. 

If it should so happen that a bare major- 
ity nominates, and that this majority in- 
cludes all these southern delegates, the nom- 
ination would represent only 95 live votes, 
z. e. votes which have a formidable array of 
supporters at home. Is it to be supposed 
that the 377 defeated northern delegates will 
rally with enthustasm to sustain a nomina- 
tion forced upon them by political nonenti- 
ties—open, in many cases, to grave suspi- 
cion of corrupt manipulation? But suppose 
that, in addition to a “‘solid South” of po- 
litical dead-beats, this nomination by a bare 
majority is composed of the votes of States 
cast as a unit, under instructions given by 
state conventions? No matter whether a 
candidate so nominated be Edmunds or 
Sherman or Blaine or Grant—would not 
the manly independence of the uninstructed 
minority rebel against a despotism which 
has stifled debate and repudiated delibera- 
tion? A candidate so nominated could nev- 
er be elected, and the great Republican par- 
ty would sink ignobly in the political ocean 
like a cat with a stone around its neck! 

How, then, can a nomination be made 
which will command general acquiescence, 
by a convention composed of such incon- 
gruous materials and under circumstances 
so unusual? Only by the adoption of a two- 
thirds rule. If, by common consent, the 
supporters of all the candidates will agree 
in advance that no man shall be nominated 
until he has received 504 affirmative votes— 
the value of the nomination will be en- 
hanced a hundred fold. No matter who the 
nominee may be, the fact that he has been 
deliberately chosen by two-thirds of all the 
delegates, will secure the cheerful acquies- 
cence of the one-third. The magnanimity 
of the majority, in thus postponing the ac- 
complishment of its wishes till the requisite 
concurrence is secured, will be gratefully 
appreciated by the minority. No bolt of 
dangerous dimensions could be organized 
against so weighty adecision. Willnot the 
Republican press throughout the nation rise 
to the level of this great political emergen. 
cy? Will not the Massachusetts delegation 
demand the adoption of a two-thirds rule 
by the Republican national convention, and, 
by so doing, ‘‘pluck from the nettle danger 
the flower safety”? 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S MARRIAGE. 


Miss Marian Evans, known more widely 
under the non de plume of George Eliot was 
married on May 6th to Mr. Cross. The 
English correspondent of the New York 
Herald in noting this event, gives the fol- 
lowing bit of biography: 

‘* Marian C. Evans, better known as 
‘George Eliot,’ is, by general consent, the 
greatest living female writer. She was born 
in Warwickshire, England, about 1820, her 
father being a poor curate of the Established 
Church. When a child she became the 
protégée of one of her father’s friends, a 
wealthy clergyman, under whose roof she 
received a fine education, conducted by pri- 
vate tutors. She displayed an astonishing 
avidity for all kinds of knowledge and task- 
ed the capacity of her instructors to the ut- 
most. With a laudable desire to make her- 
self independent of the support she received 
from her benefactor, and having, moreover, 
embraced theological opinions widely dif- 
ferent from his, she came to London when 
about twenty-three years of age with the 
deliberate purpose of supporting herself by 
her pen. Her first engagements were natu- 
rally upon the weekly literary journals, but 
she soon gained access to Fraser's and Black- 
wood’s magazines, and not much later began 
to contribute articles bearing the stamp of 
learning and thoughtfulness to the Hdinburgh 
and Westminister reviews upon topics usual- 
ly reserved for masculine philosophers. Not 
many years elapsed before she became the 
virtual editor of the Westminister, the organ 
of the advanced liberals in philosophy, re- 





ligion and politics. Her first publication in 
book form was a translation of Strauss’ cel- 
ebrated ‘Life of Christ,’ published anony- 
mously in 1846. She became known and 
appreciated by that remarkable circle of 
writers which clustered around John Stuart 
Mill, and received personal instruction from 
Herbert Spencer, who was but little her 
senior, and who is said to have offered her 
his hand. Her tales and sketches in Black- 
wood, afterward reprinted as ‘Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life,’ displayed a remarkable knowledge 
of the inner circles of theological opinion 
in England. In 1859 she published her first 
novel, ‘Adam Bede,’ which took the litera- 
ry world by storm and remains one of the 
chief titles of herfame. This was followed 
in 1860 by the ‘Mill on the Floss,’ in 1861 
by ‘Silas Marner,’.in 1863 by ‘Romola,’ a 
graphic tale of Florentine life in the times 
of Savonarola; in 1866 by ‘Felix Holt the 
Radical;’ in 1871 by ‘Middlemarch,’ and in 
1875 by ‘Daniel Deronda,’ all of which are 
known to American readers, and placed her 
at the head of the writers of her sex in 
England. She also wrote several poems— 
‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ ‘Agatha’ and ‘The 
Legend of Jubal’ which are highly appre- 
ciated by the small circle of thinkers whose 
opinions in art, philosophy and religion they 
represent. Many years ago Miss Evans al- 
lied herself with the distinguished philoso- 
pher, George Henry Lewes. It was impos- 
sible to form a legal marriage, on account 
of technical or legal difficulties springing 
from an earlier marriage on the part of Mr. 
Lewes. Since the death of Mr. Lewes in 
November, 1878, she has edited two posthu- 
mous volumes of his treatise on philosophy. 
Mrs. Cross is said to have earned $250,000 
by her pen. She is of medium height, has 
large features, gray eyes, gray hair and a 
sweet voice. She is not handsome, but pos- 
sesses such a fascination in conversation as 
to banish all consciousness that her person- 
al appearance does not entirely correspond 
to the high standard of her character and 
intelligence.” 
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EDUCATIONAL, 





The Women’s Education Association of 
Boston, says the New England Journal of 
Education, in the third year of its existence, 
can make as brave a show of solid work 
for the improved education of women, as 
any society in America. Incorporated as 
an association of the best women of Boston, 
with a general mission of ‘‘promoting the 
better education of women,” it has already 
become a power inthe city. It has inter- 
ested itself in the introduction of women 
to the Institute of Technology; in the Har- 
vard Examinations for Women; in the 
scheme for private collegiate instruction 
for women in Cambridge; in the Boston 
cooking:school; in the publication of tracts 
on moral and physical education; in the 
school of art needle-work; in the teaching 
of sewing in pubiic schools; and in the es- 
tablishment of the Girls’ Latin School in 
Boston. Its ‘‘parlor meetings” furnish a 
select and influential audience for hearing 
and discussing important papers on the 
whole range of educational life. There is 
no end to the good work that may be done 
by such an association of the foremost 
women of any city or town. It is to be 
hoped that this Boston association of good 
women will become the mother of numer- 
ous daughters as zealous and as useful as 
itself. 

The number of teachers required to in- 
struct all the public schools in the State of 
Wisconsin, in both counties and cities, is 
6,844 an increase of 144. Of the teachers 
employed in the counties, it is estimated 
that at least one third are males; and of the 
teachers in the cities, the ratio is nearly one 
to six. In both the counties and cities 
there has been slight gain in the number of 
male teachers. The average wages of male 
teachers, in the country districts, were 
$37.75 per month—a decrease of 70 cents; 
acd of female teachers, $25.72—a gain of 
39 cents. The average salary paid to male 
teachers in the independent cities was 
$838.51 per annum, a decrease of $164.32; 
and to the female teachers, $341.89, a de- 
crease of 5.15. The highest yearly salaries 
paid to males are returned from Racine, 
$1,500; from Mineral Point and Oshkosh, 
as $1, 750; from Madison, as $2,000, and 
from Milwaukee, as $2,200. Females re- 
ceived in nine cities $500 and upwards; in 
Racine, $800, and in Milwaukee, $1,200. 
The aggregate amount ,of money paid this 
year for the wages of teachers ig the public 
schools of the State was $1,581,629.968 
which is slightly over 73 per cent. of the 
entire sum expended for the maintenance 
of these schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Healing by Laying-on of Hands.” By 
James Mack. Boston: Colby & Rich, 9 
Montgomery place. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“The Little Mountain Princess,” Here 
is an interesting plot, a fascinating hero- 
ine, a noble hero, with grand natural sur- 
roundings, everything to make an interest- 
ing book; and what lacks it? Life, spirit, 
originality in the conversations, of which 
there are many—perhaps they may be like 
the usual watering place inanities—if s0,. 
‘‘Heaven save the mark!” may we not be’ 














there to listen. Loring is the publisher, 
and the book, with its taking title, will be in 
demand for summer resorts. 


Atva Vig; on, Ant Versus Dury. By 
Henri Gordon. . 


A book with a purpose, which is, in the 
words of the ‘‘Preface,” ‘‘to present asketch 
of what may be termed the portrait of a 
suggestive woman of this republic.” And 
a good sketch it is of the best type of wom- 
an, developed by our — civilization. 
A healthy type, mentally and physically ; 
not run away with by any ‘‘ism,” but an 
evenly balanced, high principles women, 
artistic, as girls must be now, clear-eyed 
and intellectual. Alva Vine has a voice of 
rare power, which she cultivates conscien- 
tiously, and in so doing she throws out les- 
suns to learners which may be of great 
value. She is well educated, but not pe- 
dantic; but as she must have some faults, 
she is too much given to “‘speechifying;”’ 
her *‘talk” at a London party was too stilted 
and long drawn out. Enthusiasm could 
carry a young girl out of herself, but not 
so far as to hold quite so prominent a place 
at asocial reunion where Lecky and John 
Bright were listeners; she argued well, anc 
described graphically, but a more quiet and 
less aggressive tone would have suited the 
character of the young girl quite as well. 
Woman’s equality, and her right to vote 
comes in for a share in the discussion, 
and those jnterested in that cause will 
thank Mr. Gordon (Is it a nom de plume?) 
for his able advocacy of it. This little 
volume reflects credit upon its author, by 
its noble tone, its high aims, and for the 
lovely ideal which stands upon his printed 
page for the American Woman of to-day 
and the future. This country will become 
blessed upon the earth when its wives and 
mothers shall be Alva Vines, rather than 
Margaret Uffords; the former has all the 
charm that blesses and brightens, without 
the Satanic vanity that made Margaret a 
upas tree to all who drew near her. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., have 
just received, per clipper ship Sam Skolfield, 
a duplicate of the importation of Agra car- 
pets, which they lost by the wreck of the 
ship Philosopher off the coast of India, last 
October. 


With the apple blossoms and violets comes 
the inevitable spring cleaning and repaper- 
ing, alas! Therefore we call attention to the 
advertisement of T. F. Swan, 20 Cornhill. 
With lower expenses than many other stores, 
Mr. Swan is enabled to sell every style of 
house paper, curtain fixtures and picture 
mouldings at an exceedingly low price, as 
we know, lower than can be found else- 
where, The stock is large, and as a special- 
ty is always first and of the latest patterns. 
All horse cars pass the door. 20 Gornhill, 
remember, 


To improve a piano is to add to the de- 
light of human existence. A. M. McPhail, 
of this city, has just done this in a manner 
worthy of special mention. He has con- 
structed an upright piano, which, for bril- 
liancy, power and quality of tone, uniform- 
ity of register and standing in tune, excels 
any instrument of similar grade that we 
have ever listened to. This desideratum 
has been the study of Mr. McPhail for many 
years, and, with true Scotch persistence be- 
coming his nationality, he has at last sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and already placed 
upon the market a line of these beautiful 
instruments. Not only is all that creates 
the harmony of faultless construction, the 
result of long anil careful observation, ex- 
perience and professional technique, but the 
purely mechanical details are of the highest 
merit. We are not extravagant nor partial 
when we express the opinion that he has 
produced a piapo that is unequalled, even 
surpassing a Grand. They can be seen at his 
warerooms, 630 Washington street. 


Guy’s ‘‘Treatise on House Plants,” an ex- 
cellent pamphlet concerning house plants, 
will be sent postpaid from this office on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are out with a 
complete list. of Mrs. Whitney’s works. 
The new book ‘‘Oddor Even,” is having an 
immense sale. Consult advertisement. 


Those purchasing mattings for mountain 
and seashore hotels, will find it greatly to 
their advantage to look at John H. Pray, 
Sons & Co.’s before buying. 


Our old friend, Mrs. B. A. Stearns, the 
inventor and proprietor of the World Re- 
nowned Diagram and System for cutting la- 
dies’ and children’s garments, has removed 
from 476 Washington street, to 23 Winter 
street, Room 3, where she will continue her 
former business and happily receive her old 
patrons, and any one wishing to test her 
superior system of Dress Cutting. Mrs. 
Stearns is a whole-souled suffragist, so a 
word to the wise is sufficient. 














Troublesome Children, 
that are always wetting their beds ought not to be 
scolded and punished for what they cannot help. 
They need a medicine having atonic effect on the 
kidneys and urinary organs. Such a medicine is 
Kidney-Wort. It has specific action. Do not fail to 
try it for them. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Te peter than ever repared to sat- 
8; e€ wants o is custom 
The sock of 2th 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestrics and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade 
from 18 cts, per yard ; Straw Mat. 
tings in White, Check and Fancy 
designs, Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 
WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


A select stock of Parlor Suits, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Chairs, Odd Chairs, Lounges, etc., made by ourselves 
expressly for retail trade, at manufacturers’ prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A line of Raw Silks, Spun Silks; Satin, Satene 
Cashmere, Terry, Momie Cloths, Fringes, Tassels 
Cords, Window Shades, and Cornices, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


WALNUT CURTAIN POLES, 


with trimmings 5 feet long, 


$1.87, 


Draperies and Shades made to order. Hair Mat- 
tresses made to order. We are prepared to do first- 
class work, reupholstering and repairing; will give 
estimates at residence if desired. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street 
Up One Flight, 


CARPETINGS! 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, 
TURKISH RUGS, ETC., 


Contracted for previous to the large advance in 
prices, and will be sold very mucu Lowen than if 
bought now. 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 


Franklin Crosby, 


(Late of Childs Crosby & Lane) | 
96 Hanover Street, 


NEAR WASHINGTON STREET, 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 


Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 














Retailing at less than any other store in Boston. 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


EE"... SWwWan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic, 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington &t., cor. Bedford Street. 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artisticallyidesigned and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 


7". 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
May 17,4 p.m. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will pro 
ably speak on ‘‘Temperance.” Club tea at 6 14. 

Women’s Sunday Meeting Park street, 
3p.m. Conversation: Arnold’s “Light of Asia.” 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Feights 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

pr rty rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 

pos paid. Send ‘‘money orders’’ to Education and 
dustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


i7ly 


$5 to $20 Reta, Semen rer gs 




















THE WILSON PATE NT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library, 
Invalid Chair, 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beauty, 
lightness,strength 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel- 

ling Chair for the 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyized and Rheumatic a8 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 


isa ——. 
The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
remiums for their euperiority and merit, wherever 
have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
Send for Ilinstrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF'G CO., 
535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 
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